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BUT BRATERA. 


THE BERKSHIRE JUBILEE. 


,y ODE WRITTEN FOR THE 22ND oF auGustT, 1843.—BY FRANCES ANNE 
BUTLER. 


Berkshire is a county in the state of Massachusetts, bordering upon those 





er partsof the Tyrol, it combines all the finer elements of beautiful scene- 
ry—mountains and forests, savage and sublime; fertile valleys, where a 


mbers of the hills; and torrents, leaping 
by plunges of twenty, forty, and sixty feet down the rocky chasms of eve- 


severe in this beautiful region ; and the young men, sons of the hardy yeo- 
manry who own the land, often prefer emigrating for awhile to the west or 
south, where more genial skies and a virgin soi! tempt them with a hope of 
easier and more rapid fortunes. But the New England seal is upon their 
hearts; and, like the Scotch, whom the inhabitants of the eastern states so 
strougly resemble in all their natural characteristics—no place is home to 
them but the dear “hill country.” Nor do they ever, amid the reckless li- 
cence and lawless babits of southern and western existence, forget thal 
training, eminently pious, moral, and intelligent, which every New Eng- 
land youth receives beneath his father’s roof. 

In Berkshire, two years ago, a jubilee was held, tor the purpose of gather. 
ing together, on their native soil, all the sons of that picturesque mountain 
district, scattered over the wide surface of the United States. The summons 
was enthusiastically obeyed. And some came thither from beyond,the wa- 
ters of the Mississippi; and some came from beyond the great chasm of 
a thirty years’ abseuce. And the occasion was very touching and solemn. 

Bryant, himself a Berkshireman, was solicited to celebrate it, bat having 


the love and revereuce which she bears to the beautiful region that has beeu 


Darkness upon the mountain and the vale, 
The woods, the lakes, the fields, are buried deep 
In the atill, silent, solemn star-watch’d sleep ; 
No sound, no motion ;—and o’er hill and dale 
A calm and lovely death seems to embrace 
Earth’s fairest realms and Heay’n’s unmeasured space. 


The forest slumbers, leaf, and branch, and bough, 

High feathery crest and lowliest grassy blade, 
All restless wandeiing wings are folded now 

That swept the clouds, aud in the sunshine play’d ; 
The lake’s wild waves sleep in their rocky bowl,* 
Unbroken stillness streams from Nature’s soul, 
And nighi’s black star-sown wings brood o’er the whole, 


In the deep trance of the hush’d universe, 

The dark death-mystery doth men rehearse : 

Now for awhile cease the swift thoughts to run 

From task to task—tired labour overdone, 

With lighter toil than that of brain or heart, 

In the sweet pause of outward life takes part; 

And hope and fear, desire, love, joy, and sorrow, 

Wait ‘neath sleep’s downy breast the coming morrow. 
Peace on the earth, profoundest peace in Heaven, 
Praises the God of peace by whom ’tis given! 


Bnt hark! the woody depths of green 
Begin to stir; 

Light breaths of life creep close between} 
Oak, beech, and fir; 

Faint rustling soundsof trembling leaves 
Whisper around ; 

The world at waking slowly heaves 
A sigh profound. 

And show’rs of tears night-gather’d in her eyes, 

Fall from fair Nature’s face as she doth rise. 


A tipple roughens on the lake, 
The silver lities rocking wake ; 

The sapphire waves lift themselves ap and break 
Along the laure!l’d shore ; 

And woods and waters, answering each other, make 
Silence no more. 


And lo! the East turns pale. 
Night’s dusky veil 
Thinner and thinner grows; 
Till the bright morning star 
From hill to hill afar 
This beacon shows. 
Gold streaks shoot up the sky 
Higher, and yet more high 
he glory streams, 
Flashes of rosy hue, 
Long lines of palest blue, 
Bright amober gleams ; 
From the black valleys rise 
The silver mists like spray, 
Upcurling to the skies 
They catch the ray. 
Light floods the Heav’n’s light pours upon the earth 
In glorious light the glorious day takes birth, 
Hail to this day that brings ye home, 
Ye distant wanderers from the mountain land ! 
Hail to this hour that bids ye come 
Again upon your native hills to stand ! 
Hail! hail! from rocky peak 
And wood-embowered dale, 
A thousand loving voices speak ! 
Hail ! home-turn’d pilgrims, hail ! 
Qh, welcome! From the meadow and the hill glad greetings rise. 
From flowering stream and rapid running rill, = 
Bright level lake, and dark, green woodddepth still, 
And the sharp thund:r-spliater'd crag that strikes 
Its jagged rocky spikes 
Into the skies. 

Gray Lock, t cloud-girdled from his purple throne, 
A welcome sends; 


, 








And from green, sunny fields a warbling tone 
The Gontate t blends. 


Welcome! ye absent, long, and distant far, 
Who from the roof-tree of your childhood turn’d, 
Have waged ’mid strangers lite’s releutless war, 
While at your hearts the holy home-love burn’d. 
Ye that have ploughed the furrows of the foam, 
And reep'h beck fortunes from the briny sea, 
The golden grain-fields rippling round your home, 
Roll their rich billows from wild tempests free ! 
Ye from those western, deadly blooming fields, 
Where pestilence ia plenty’s bosom lies, 
The hardy rock-soil of your mountains yields 
Healtb’s rosy blossoms to these purer skies! 
And ye who, on the accursed southern plain, 
Barren, not fruitful with the sweat of slaves, 
Have drawn awhile the tainted air in pain, 
’Mid human forms, their spirits’ living graves ; 
Here fall the fetters by his cottag e door, 
Lord of the lordliest life, the peasant sta"ds, 
Lifiing to God, as did his sires of yore, 
A heart of love and proud laborious hands. 
On each bald granite brow and forest crest, 
Each stony hill-path, and each lake’s smovth shore, 
Blessings of noble exiled patriots rest ;6 
Liberty's altars are they evermore ; 
And on this air there lingers yet the tone 
Of those last sacred words to freedom given, 
The mightiest utterauce of that holy one, 
Whose spirit from the mountains soared to Heaven. 


Ye that have prosper’d, bearing hence with ye 
The virtues that command prosperity, 
To the green thresho!d of ach rapa ah ! come 
And hang your trophiesround your early home! 
Ye that have suffer’d, and whose weary eyes 
Have turned with sadness to your happier years, 
Come to the fountain of sweet memories, 
And by its healing waters dry your tears ! 
Ye that departed, young and old, return ! 
Ye who went forth with hope, and hopeless, come, 
If still unquench’d within your hearts hath burn’d 
The sacred love and longing fur your home, 


Hail! hail! 
Bright hill and dale 
With joy resound! 
Join in the joyful strain: 
Ye have not wept in vain ; 
The parted meet again ; 
The lost shall yet be found. 


And may God guard thee, oh! thou lovely land! 

Danger nor evil nigh thy borders come. 
Green towers of freedom! may thy bill still stand ; 

Still be thy valleys peace and virtue’s home ; 
The blessing of the stranger rest on thee ; 

And firm as Heaven be thy prosperity. 

New Monthly Magazine. 
—_——=————_— 


THE PLEDGE REDEEMED. 


A TRUE TALE. 


Towards the close of the reign of Louis X1V.,a plant of Mocha coffee, 
was brought to the king’s garden, which very soon increased ; and the ge- 
nius of the government of that day thought that, by transplanting into their 
West India colonies this shrub, an immense source of riches might be open- 
ed to the country. The 8 out of this idea was intrusted to Cheva- 
lier Desclieux, who, provided with a young coffee plant, set out from Nantes 
thence to convey it to Martinique. imbedded in its native mould, the price- 
less exile was placed in an oak-wood box, impenetrable to cold, and cover- 
ed with a glass frame so formed as to catch the least ray of the sun and dou- 
ble its heat ; and in case the sun did not shine, a small aperture, hermeti- 
cally sealed, could admit heated air when it was thought proper to do so.— 
We can imagine all the charges Desclieux received when he entered the 
ship in which he was to embark: but he did not need them ; he saw at a 
glance all the distinctions he would gain by the expedition, which would 
secure to his country an inexhaustible source of riches. It was then, with 
a really patriotic feeling, that he took the plant under his care, promising to 
devote himself to it = + would to his country, and to all the duties of his 
profession. And when the skiff, after having quitted the vessel, returned 

ain to renew the charge, and to remind Desclieux once more that the 
plant must be watered every day, and that copicusly, he pledged his hon- 
our that, rather than fail in this, he would himself die of thirst. 

The ship sailed: the crew was composed of about one hundred men, and 
ot some passengers about to settle in the Antilles, amongst whom was an 
amiable family, consisting of father, mother. and their only daughter Louisa, 
a beautiful and accomplished girl of eighteen. Ina vessel where people 
are so much thrown together, meeting constantly for a length of time, des- 
tined perbaps to share the same death, but little time is required to form an 
intimacy which often ripens into lasting friendship; and thus it proved in 
the case of the parents of Louisa and Desclieux. 

Scarcely had they passed the light-house of Cordouan, glittering in the 
tions aud teautiful outline, which rises in the northern part of the county. 
It is also sometimes called ‘‘ Saddle-Back,” from the peculiarity of its 
shape. 

t The Housatonic is the Indian name of the stream that winds through 
the valleys of Berkshire, and upon which are some falls that in an country 
but America would be incesssntly haunted by scenery hunters, and celebra- 
ted far and wide by poets and painters. 

§ Count Confalonieri, Maroncelli, and others less noted but hardly less 
noble among the Italian patriots, passed some time among these hills, hos- 

itably welcomed, cheered, and comforted, in the bitterness of exile, by 
Findrod spirits, to whom this beautiful region appears to have been assign- 
ed asan appropriate dwelling-place. _ yal 

|| Channing provounced at Lenox his last public discourse. It was upon 
the subject of all others nearest his heart, the abolition of slavery in his own 
country. He spent the summer of 1342 in Berkshire, and taking his depar- 
ture thence, died before he hid passed the borders of the county. His last 
pablic utterance ia thus dedicated to its inhabitants: 

“] dedicate this address to the men and women of Berkshire. [ have 
found so much to delight me in the maguificent scenery of this region, in 
its peaceful and prosperous villages, and in the rare intelligence and virtues 


. . °.2 . 
The Indian name of an exquisite lake, situated between the villages of | of the friends whose hospitality | have here enjoyed, that I desire to con- 


Lenox and Stockbridge, signifies ‘the Bowl.’ It lies like a f ing 
ife in the bosom of the aeetine. “ty 4 me Cece 


t Grey Lock is the picturesque name of a mountain, of majestic propor- 


nect this little work with this spot. | cannot soon forget the beautiful nature 
and the generous spirits, with which I have been privileged tocommune in 
the valley of the Housatonic.” 








twilight of a lovely evening, when they were already friends. ——_, this 
fresh and delicate plant, interesting as an exile, as a flower transplanted from 
its own soil, as a child torn from its mother, became a mutual object of 
attraction. It was thus that Louisa pointed it vut to her parents as it lay on 
the deck in its glass case, exposed to the midday sun. She charmed the te- 
dium of the voyage in hourly watching the progress which she believed vi- 
sible in the feeble offset. She had felt interested in it from the moment Des- 
clieux had shown her all the glory he was to gain by it for France, and 
then she had become tached to it; for it is a beautiful proof of the mag- 
nanimity of women—their love for all that is glorious. Even during the 
five days they had been at sea, the little coffee plant had evidently increas- 
ed; two small leaves of a most delicate green had appeared; and every 
morning Louisa’s first thought after prayer was the cherished plant; but she 
could not see it till Desclieux had left his room, for he always kept the sa- 
cred deposit with him. Every ter watered it abundantly, and then 
let hot air into the frame by means of the tube, as he had been directed ; he 
kept it as close as possible to bim at night, that even during sleep he might 
administer heat to it. Never did bird brood over its young more fondly, ne- 
ver did uurse cherish more tenderly the new-born babe. ; 

As soon as Desclieux appeared on deck in the morning to lay his precious 
charge in the sun, Louisa immediately ran thither. She delighted to point 
out to her mother its growth during the night, a growthimperceptible ‘o in- 
different eyes; but she had become attached to it; aud as the slightest emo- 
tions are visible to us in the features of those we love, though unperceived 
by strangers, so she discovered the least chauge even in the thickness of the 
stalk or the length of the leaves ; and Desclieux, seeing the — girl thus 
attaching herself to what had been confided to him, and what he so cher- 
ished, felt touched and grateful. 

They met with a terrible assault when close to Madeira. It was about 
the middle of a dark night, though not stormy ; the vessel was gliding noise- 
lessly ; and all on board were asleep except the officer on watch—and in- 
deed he too perhaps slept, or he would have heard the avise of the keel cnt- 
ting the waves asa bird’s wink cuts the air, and he would have cried ‘ Ship 
ahoy!’ A ship was indeed quite close to Desclieux’s vessel, and the token 
it gave of its vicinity was a cannonude which awoke up every oue in & mo- 
ment, both crew and passengers. 

It was a pirate vessel of Tunis,a poor chebeck, but formidable in the 
night—a time that magnifies every fear—and formidable, too, from the des- 
perate bravery of the banditti who manned her. believing themselves as- 
sailed by superior forces, the ship’s crew prepared for a resistance as des- 
perate asthe attack Better fur to die than to be carried slaves to Africa! 
All the passengers were at prayer, distracted, trembling, or halfdead. Loui- 
sa alone remained calm, for she was sustained by the thought that to her 
Desclieux had intrusted hie precious charge. The fight commenced ; the 
ship fired eight cannon on the chebeck ; and it was time, for already the 
captain had boarded the French ship, but was immediately cut down by 
Desclieux’s axe. A last disc of guns on each side, and the firing ceas- 
ed. The pirate felt its inferiority, and retreated, while the conqnerors 
continued their course. 

Two hours of torturing suspense had passed since the terrible awakening, 
which but served to make the feeling of restored security the more delight- 
ful, and the remainder of the night was spent in relating the events of the 
rencontre. Louisa’s was{not the least interesting ; she had been regardless of 
danger during the combat, while watching over her charge; then she took 
it to Desclieux, who admired her the more—loved her the more; for cour- 
age, always beautifal, has a still greater charm when displayed by a wo- 
man. 

It was a lovely morning; the sun was unusually bright and warm, and 
Desclieux left the plant on deck, the glass frame half raised to admit the 
fresh air and reviving heat, while he, with Louisa and her parents, sat near 
and enjoyed seeing it expand its pretty leaves, and, as it were, smilingly 
greet the sun’s rays which infused into it such genial warmth, and seeming 
to thank them for their care. But Desclieux’s brow now kindled with high- 
er thoughts. In this feeble offset he saw the pretty little sterry flowers, 
then the perfumed berries, and the negroes gathering it abundantly, and then 
the ocean — vessels to France laden with its produce. All this he 
could see in the few small leaves scarcely above ground. Enthusiastically 
did he tell these bright visions to Louisa, and as she kindled in her tarn, the 
coffee plant became dearer and dearer to her, and she lavished as tender care 
upon itas she would upon a new-born brother. She seemed to have com- 
mon sympathies with it, and if she felt that the heat might be too much for 
its slender stem, she drew over it little curtains of green silk which she had 
made expressly for it, jast as the tender mother curtains the cradle of her 
infant. And then she read to Desclieux and her parents a long account of 
the coffee of Mocha, and pictured vividly to their imagination the tree to 
grow out of the nursling whose infancy they watched over. Sometimes 
the conversation took a different turn, and the parents of Louisaspoke, as if 
to an old familiar friend, of their fortune, of their family interests, of their 
views for the establishment of their only daughter ; and Desclieux in return 
imparted to them his plans. By degrees these communications led to pro- 
jects of marriage between him and Louisa, It was no anpleasing thought 
te either, and the very day they crossed the line, a declaration was made, 
and an engagement formed, and it was agreed that their union should take 
place immediately on their return to France. 

We may well think that Louisa became more attached than ever to the 
plant, now become a source of distinction in which she would one day 
share: imagine, then, her consternation when, one morning, she beheld it 
languishing. She said nothing, hoping it might revive; but the next morn- 
ing found its leaves still more withered. She did not trust herself to speak 
of it to Desclieux, who also had but too plainly seen it At last the thought 
occurred to him that, whilst in the intense heat of the tropics, the plant 
would require more water ; he therefore poured on it almost bis whole al- 
lowance. The effect was immediate in restoring its life and verdure, and 
Louisa was agaiu happy. The ship was still some hundreds of leagues from 
Martinique. when a violent tempest arose, apparently the last of a fearful 
harricane which had raged through the Antilles. It was found that the ship 
had sprung a leak ; the pumps were not sufficient; they were in immediate 
danger, and the necessity of lightening the vessel was so urgent, that they 
were forced to throw overboard almost all the merchavdise. a part of the 
ballast, and even several barrels of water. This last sacrifice was an ap- 
palling one; it was with a solemn feeling they made it, similar to that with 
which one hears the earth fall upon a coffin, or gives to the departed one 
the ocean for its tomb. Indeed these casks of water carrie’ with them the 
lives of many individual, who had now no escape from acruel death by 
thirst. Desclieux, impressed, like the others, with this idea, only thought 
of his precious coffee-plant. However, they were not very far from port, 
and, with a favourable wind, might get in in a few days; and in effect the 
tempest being over and the leak closed with great difficulty. a fresh breeze 
sprang up, and for a day and a night they sailed fast, and the stormy state 
of the atmosphere bad produced on the coffee-plant the usual effect. It 
might almost have said to have flourished the more for the tempest. Louisa 
and Desclieux contemplated it with a sweet joy, as atonve the emblem and 
the omen of domestic bappiness amid the storms of life. But, alas! the 
wind suddenly lalled—not the lest breath to fill the sails not a wave broke 
against the motionless vessel ; an awful calm succeeded ' ad what is more 
terrible upon this scene of continual agitation than a calm unwonted and 
too often fatal? The dead heat of the tropics was felt in all its power by 
helpless voyagers; they languished and fainted with a continual thirst; and 
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horrible to relate, the water was falling, for they bad thrown so much over- 
board, that they were limited to a very small allowance—a cuptul at the very 








it men, notwithstanding their energies, sunk under the sufferings caused 
by the intense heat and burning thirst, what must have been the state ot 
the pocr little blant which faded away before the eye! It had its a!lowance 
also, bat it was not enough; and every morning and evening Desclieux 
gave it lis, only tor which it would have died. ‘Louisa was astonished to 
sce the ‘eeble plant yet bearing up; but Desclieux carefully concealed from 
her the means he was using, lest she also would deprive herself of water 
for it, and that he dia not wish; he preterred suffering alone ; and a long 
sojourn in the hottest parts of Arabia had in a great measure inured him to 
the climate, so that he did not feel it so much as others. The calm was un- 
interrupted, the remainder of the water was nearly exhausted, their situa- 
tion was become dreadful, and there was no hope, in their case, of any re- 
lief from anotber vessel, for all were alike becalmed; and it was sad to see 
the ocean without a sail in the horizon, or, if there was one, it too was mo- 
tionless. Their ration of water was new reduced toone small liqueur glass. 
One drop, ouly to moisten his lips, and Desclieux poured the rest on the 
plant, now apparently dying. ~ : : p 

* Alas! how you are changed !’ said Louisa to him one day : ‘ how pale 
you have become. You are suffering: this heat is killing you’ 

He knew it; but he had promised to water the plant, even though he 
himself was to die of thirst: and he was faithful to his word. One evening, 
when Louisa and her parents were questioning him, he thus answered in a 
feeble voice, ‘ You are right ; I die of thirst, that my charge may live. It 
is my duty ;’-and g these words, be laid his lips upon its with- 
ered leaves, as one would kiss the baud of an expiring friend, and continu- 
ed, ‘You have all promised to love me: if ; do not live, be —_ . this 
coffee-plant, which held out to us such brilliant pects. I ask it of you 
as a favour, and bequeath to yon the distinctien 1 hoped to have gained by 
it.’ Atthe moment they were distributing the scanty portion of water, and 
though tie was perishing, he threw the whole of it upon the shrub—Louisa 
did the same. It was, as it were, a sacred bond between thein—an indis 
soluble tie. J am coavinced that mavy of my readers have frequently felt 
a lively and almost inexplicable pleasure in watering a flower dried up by 
the scorching sun, and, in seeing it revive, have felt as if benefited them- 
selves. What pleasure, then, it must have given to Desclieux and Louisa 
to see their plaut raise its sickly leaves once more ! 

At length the wind begau to rise lightly, and the vessel moved, though 
slowly. Desclieux was ill--in a.burning fever ; but be continued to share 
with the plaut his allowance of water; and Louisa added hers. It increas- 
ed their happiness that it owed its recovery to their mutual self-denial ; and 
it seemed as if their household life had begun in a common endarance of 
suffering. : 

The breeze still freshened ; and when the vessel anchored in the port of St. 
Pierre, there was not a single drop of water on board. But the coffee-plant 
was saved ; ihe colony enriched by it; Desclieux’s pledge redeemed ; and, 
three months alter, Louisa was his wile. 


— <= 


GAMING, GAMING-HOUSES, AND GAMESTERS. 


AN ANECDOTAL ACCOUNT OF PLAY, HOUSES OF PLAY, AND PLAY-MEN. 
Continued from Albion of January 31. 


The statistics of St. James's and the adjoining parishes of St. George’s, 
Hanover Square, and St. Martin’s-in-the-Fields, tur the year 1839, furnish 
the extraordinary fact, that, within the leugth of three quarters of a mile, 
from west tu east, from Dover-street, Piccadilly, to St, Martin’s Lane, tak- 
ing the Quadrant aud Pall Mall as te northern and southern limits, there 
were at that period no less than fifty-two common gaming-houses (including 
Crockford’s) daily und nizhtly open, the greater number of which were in- 
discrimiuately accessible to the middle and lower classes ; and it was calcu- 
lated that to each of these houses, on an average there were attached ten 

rsons in the several characters of proprietors, croupiers, groom-porters. 

onnets or hired playe 8, waiters, porters, end others,—which on fifty houses 
would give a tutal of five hundred persous employed ; and that many of 
such proprietors and attachés received 51. or 61, others 3/., 41, and 2/. per 
week, according to their duties and capability. The average of these sums 
might he taken at 4/. weekly; which taken as the multiplier of 500 (the 
whole number in such receipt of emolaument) would show an out-going of 
2000/. per week, or 104,000/. per annum as only a portion of the expendi- 
ture of such establishments, to which were to be added the further charge 
of house-rent aud taxes. wines, suppers, and other retreshments, according 
to the atyle of the house, and description of company frequenting it. These 
charges were estimated at a moderate average of 20/. per week, upoa the 
ascertained fact that many of the higher sort were at a weekly outlay ex- 
ceeding 100/., others at 50l., and even the lowest at from 8/. to 102. Such 
estimate gave the average amount of expense exceeding 50,000/. annually, 
exclusive of cards and dice, for which most essential implements of business 
(teking Crockford’s cost alone at 2000/. per anaum), the outlay was fixed at 
5000i. Hence it appeared that a sum of 160,000/. aunnally was required 
to mieet the average outgoings of the metropolitan gaming establishments, 





wards, his patrons, who were chiefly members of the aristocracy, and of 
Crockford’s Club. ; ; 

The consequence of this was, that many noblemen discontinued altogeth- 
er their occasions! visits. Some of them, however, had anfortunately 
placed their names on the Debtor side of Mr. Bond's books, and he, piqued 
at the loss of their custom, took the very unwise course of legal proceed - 
ings for the recovery of the deb's; selecting a noble peer of the realm, and 
aright honourable gentleman of known honour and influence, as the first 
against whom to enforce —- He succeeded in his object, but from 
that day his establishment ame almost deserted ; and notwithstanding 
that he subsequently, under conviction of his folly and impohtcy, made ex- 
traordinary efforts to restore business, he never could succeed beyoud the 
custom of a poor penniless scion or two of nobility, and, sao Bo Y, a vis- 
itor or two from the city. 

With a view vo attract, he fitted his house upon a most splendid scale of 
magnificence, and in a somewhat novel style of arrangement; the lower, 
or dining-room ceiling, being entirely of plate-glass, had a most curious ef- 
fect in is reflection of the company seated at the table below. Splendid 
dinners were given on particular days, at which two or three broken mem- 
bers of Crockford’s, but eye influential persons, were the constant and 
almost the only guests. All methods and endeavours were, however, in- 
eftectual to re-establish the power, credit, and business of the house. The 
pride of the aristocracy had been insulted, and the countenance and patron- 
age of the order had been irrevocably withdrawn. The establisument, in 
consequence, closed, and within a short time afterwards the proprietor was 
subjected to the process of a Qui Tua weit lor ceckua moneys just Wo iu 
by certain parties, at his house of play, together with three times the 
amount in penalties, to be divided between the informer and the parish in 
which the house was situated. The action is said to have been got up or 
promoted by two or three persons, who had been employed as attaches of 
the establishment to officiate at the table, and who, in such capacity, be- 
came cognizant of money lost, and by whom it was lost; a knowledge 
which they treacherously turned to base account against their employer, so 
soon as they discovered that their occupation was gone, and that he had no 
longer business to engage them. 

The impolite conduct of Bond against his patrons brought its own pro- 
per punishment, but justified not the base treachery of the employed, who 
to carry out their designs, and realize their object of extorting money in 
settlement of the action, insolently subpanaed several noblemen and gen- 
tlemen, who had been frequenters of the establishment, to prove their loss 
of money to the amount sought tu be recovered by these most trustworthy 
and faithful servants. Bond was, however, made of too obstinate stuff to 
yield to such imposition, he, therefore, stoutly defended and brought the ac- 
tion to trial. The verdict was against him with a reservation, however, of 
some poiut of law to be further mooted. Fora time, therefore, the hopes 
of the informers were defeated, and they did all they could in the mean- 
while to urge the defendant to settlement; but he was of sterner determi- 
nation than to yield, and he, therefore. calmly and indifferently awaited the 
legal decision; in the meantime he disposed of the splendid furniture and 
efiects of his house, in St. James’s Street. 

The second trial came on, and the former verdict was confirmed.- The 
defendant, however, after having taken precaution to place his whole prop- 
erty out of legal reach, quietly took himself across the channel, leaving the 
informing party to realize their judgment as they best could. 

The Berkley Club, situated in Albemarle Street, did much business with 
the same class of persons, members of Crockford’s and city men; it bore 
good repute and had credit for large capital. Two or three years age, a 
rather daring robbery, which made some stir in the papers of the day, was 
committed on this establishment by one of its confideutials, who, being en- 
trusted with the custody of the sum nightly put down as a bank, entered 
into league with another party (a relative it was said) to appropriate such 
amount to their own uses. Accordingly, some time before the appointed 
hour at night for opening the bank, it was arranged that the cash-box should 
be deposited in some convenient spot for the confederate to come in and 
carry it off. The spot fixed on is said to have been behind the street door 
which always stood wide open from the fixed hour of business; in such lo- 
cality was the box containing the treasure (about 1000/.: placed, and from 
this spot was it speedily rescued by the expectant ostidante party. On 
the arrival of the proprietors at the hour of business, the confidential was 
at his post, and in great pretended surprise and alarm, announced that the 
cash-box and bank capital could not be found. Minute search was made, 
but without effect. 

On the following day opinion was busy as to the thief, and some suspicion 
falling on the really guilty party, measures were taken to bring him to ac- 


a quarter per cent. more ; it may be fairly taken tHat the profits of this ap 
parently insignificant concern, were equivalent to six or seven hundred 
pounds per weck. 

In iliustration of the power of the double pull of the per centage of the 
game, and the premium charged on high play, it may be stated, that a cit 
gentleman went into this house with L.300 ia his pocket, a portion of which 
he lost, and being pressed for time, and anxious to play a bolder game, he 
consented to pay the premium on the increased stake beyond L.10 and some- 
times augmented his risk to L.30 an event; a person silting near him, a 
mere observer of the game, amused himself by noticing, from time to 
time, how much the player alluded to actually paid to the table, or 
proprietors of the bank, on the occurrencesof the (vente ef un apres and the 
payment of premium on the increased stake ; and the amount came to L.27 
and some shillings in about three hours, so that this sum was actually paid 
from the capital of L 300 for the privilege of losing the balance ; a privilege 
that was fully aud practically exemplified. 

Such a statement appears barely credible, and what makes the account 
still more diflicult of belief is, that the person who so insanely indulged in 
this ruinous and extortionate system, was a keen, clever financier, devoted 
to stock exchange pursuits, and time bargains, and in such transactions, 
could appreciate the true value of one-eighth per cent. in its frequent ope- 
ratiori. Yet the statement is correct to the letter, avd proves the fact that 
the ‘ wisest clerks are not always the wisest men.’ 

From this insignificant haant of idleness, profligacy, and pauperis, and 
from one or two others of equally low a disgracefil character, in the 
welghbuurhuod of Leiwester Syuare (luv wuico ull bad indiscriminate admis- 
sion, who could scrape together a few shillings, no matter by what means), 
have emerged the majority of sharpers, who, within the past few years, 
have infected the locality of St. James's. From the same po!luted source 
have been introduced also to Tattersalls, and the turf. men of the most dis- 
graceful and dishonourable character, who have gone on, for a tie, ina 
sucessful course of betting, and, on the first reverse, have disappeared alto- 
gether from the scene. One instance will be ample of such kvavish impos- 
tors. 

A man of the name of D——s, a tailor, who had slipped from the shop- 
board, and become one of the earliest speculators in the Shilling Slaughter 
House, in Pickering Place, had there, by good fortune, and great industry, 
got together a few hundreds, as his portion of profit and plunder. Thus, 
master of means beyond expectation, he became suddenly imbued with aris- 
tocratic notions, he had a soul above buttons and broad-cloih, and resolved 
on trying his fortune and capabilities in a higher sphere. He, accordingly, 
personally seceded from his old haunts in the court, aud took au attractive 
and commodious mansion in St. James's Street, which Le opened to a more 
distinguished class of speculators; he was very successful, and this chauge 
of position bringing him in contact with many sporting gentlemen of the 
turt, he entered a little into betting connected therewith, aud ventured his 
hundred on the Derby. and with favourable result. Thus encouraged, he 
fonnd his way, in due time, to ‘ The Corner ;* and having, by habit, a large 
stock of buckram, and, by ignorance, an equal quant ity of assurance, he 
applied these all necessary ingredients to success, with extraordinary dili- 
gence; and strange to say, became, in a very short time, one of the most 
prominent betting men of those ranked as the ‘ Leg Fraternity.’ 

Year after year he was successful, and continued to amass money from the 
pockets of the honourable, respectable, aad wealthy. whoss credulity 
led them to confidence in the mau. — His vulgarity and insulence were lost 
sight of in the credit given to his pecuniary capability, and be was permit- 
ted to strut bis way, and hold conference, and enter into large contracts 
with the most distinguished patrons and supporters of the turf; under which 
state of sufferance, so inflated did he become, that in the unnatural swell 
and playfulness of his fancy$ he seemed one of the class that condescended 
to bet with him. In this state of delusion, it is ae pe that he oue day ad- 
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dressed himself to a nobleman distinguished, and justly respected, for his 
honourable and active exertions to purify the betting ring; aud, with inso- 
lent familiarity, called out, amidst the whole company assembled in the sub- 
scription room, ‘B——k, I'll bet you L.1000 to L.50 (or whatever the of- 
fer might have been) against such a horse.’ The fellow’s voice was known, 
and astonishment seemed to strike every one who heard him, save only the 
nobleman himself, who, with the proper pride of a geutleman, and the most 
exalted and thorough contempt for the ignorant vagabond, “be bad presum- 
ed to such familiarity, took not the slightest notice of the fellow ; the effect 
of which was to subject him to the unrestrained leughter and ridicule ot the 
room ; for itis but just tosay that proper respect to distinction of social po- 
sition 13 never so grossly lost sight of amongst the heterogeneous mass of men 





count. The receiver was dexterously traced toa celebrated jeweller’s in 
Bond Street; where, under the disguise of visage, effected by green spec- | 
tacles, he had changed a large note in the purchase of an expensive ring. | 
The peculiarity of his appearance, manner, and tone of voice, had attracted 
the more than ordinary attention of the shopman, who, on enquiring into | 
the matter, declared he should perfectly recollect the party making the pur- 
chase. It was then further discovered that the same person had gone out 
of town to a fashionable watering-place, and to such place he was quickly 
followed by one of the persevering and indefatigable proprietors, accompa. 





before one guinea could reach the private purses of the preprietors in the 
shape of the enormeuus —_ which iuvariably resulted to their specula- 
tions. The wext point of calculation was, how many of the estimated total 
number uf ten persons belonging to each house were of the class ef pro- 
prietors or principals in the banks, and the average wamber was taken to be 
three, giving a total of one hundred and fifty persons living in a style of ex- 
penditure graduating from 10,000/. down to 500/ per annum ; Crockford’s 
income alone being estimated at 40 000/.a year. The average income was 
on such calculation taken at 3000/ , or 45,000/. in the aggregate, which sum 
added to the estimate of 160,@00/. outlay and expeuditure before exhibited, 
gave the grand total of above 600,000/. per amuum realised from the re- 
sources of public gaming-tables, Uxaggerated as such estimate may appear, 
it doubtless approaches something uear to accuracy, and will serve at least 
to show, beyond all dispute, that an immeuse amount of capital is thus an- 
nually withdrawn from the wholeseme aud legitimate course of circulauon, 
and that such unnatural application is detrimental to the health and interest 
of society; in confirmation of which it will be necessary only to give from 
the same statistic account a passing reference wthe parties from whose pock- 
ets so large an annual sum is extracted. First and foremost amongst the 
contributors to the enormous illicit revenue are old sires and young sprigs 
and scions of nobility ; for, as observed by Juvenal, 
‘ If gaming doth an aged sire entice, 
Then my young master quickly learnsthe vice, 
And shakes in hanging sleeves the box and dice.’ 

With these may be classed men of large fortune in possession and their 
hopefu. expectant sons and heirs, who in the excess of filial anxiety to re- 
lieve their sires from the cares attendant on wealth, 

* Wish them in heaven, or if they take a taste 
Of purgatory by the way, it matters not, 
Provided they remove hence.’ 


Oceasionally, too, large inheritors of unexpected fortune, men, who, sud- 
denly raised to wealth, without the judgment necessary tu its pradest con- 
trol, seek to qualify themselves for aristocratic and fashionable society by 
aping all its vices, follies, and extravagancies, are to be found amongst the 

rincipal dupes. Another class of persons addicted to play, and aiding 
gely in the great amount of profit to the gaming-houses, is composed of 
men of moderate independence and income. Persons engaged also in mer- 
cantile pureaits, members of the stock-exchange, professionals, persons hold- 
ing government and other appeintments, balf-pay officers, &c., all of whom 
may be considered as individuals of regular available resources, derivable 
from the stream of business and employment,—such are, generally speak- 
ing. of most speculative character, and no mean customers to the gaming- 
twble. 

Descending in the scale, next may be noted clerks of lower degree, and 
the middling grade of traders, with shopmen, servants, and persons of va- 
rious occupations, of narrow legitimate means, but sometimes tempted from 
the fair course of honesty by the fascinations of play and the delusive hope 
of gain. Lastly, may be enumerated the frequenters of the lowest recepta- 
cles of vice in London, whose callings and occupations it would be difficult 
to describe, but who may be classed generally as the idle, indolent and vag- 
abond tribe of the community. From such sources flows the great stream 
of wealth fertilising the gaming colony of St. James's. 

Gaming-houses, within the past five or six years, have been of somewhat 
uncertain and unsafe tenure. The passing of the Metropolitan Police 

Act gave additional powers to the magisterial authorities, and held out a 
kind of reward to, and was in some measure dependent on, the vigilance 
and successful exertions of the Police furce in their warfare against the pro- 
prietors. One or two open attacks had the effect of reducing the number ot 
such establishments. Nevertheless, until the spring of last year, the colony 
still continued its enterprising and successful commerce with the public. 

4t Bond’s house, at the corner of Bennett Street, there was for some 
years immense play; but the elder and efficient member of the firm dying 
a change came over the conduct and management of the establishment.— 
The surviving proprietor, acquiring by the death of his bruther a large sam 
amoney (50,0007 , all gained in a few years. by means of play), assumed an 
uowerrantable iadependence of manner with his increase of meaus, and did 
not observe the game gracious treatment of, and respectful demeanour to 


nied by an officer, and the person who had sold the ring. 

There, on the following day, the whole party saw the delinquent in the 
public library ; and the person who suld him the ring being requested ‘to 
observe, if, amongst the visitors, he recognized the particular person, look- 
ed round the room, and speedily seated himself beside an individual in the 
act of reading the newspaper: with a view to be more perfect in his recog- 
nition, he addressed some question to him, and on obtaining a reply, imme- 
diately pointed him out as the person who had bought the ring, and who 
had given the identical large note in payment. 

The object of the visit was quietly communicated to the accused, and he 
was advised to return with the party to town, which, after some hesitation, 
he did. On the journey, it is said,a greater portion of the money was giv- 
en up, and the object of the owners being thus accomplished, the matter 
was suffered to die off without farther proceeding. The particular delin- 
quency has been very pointedly and particularly referred to in the parlia- 
meutary examination before the Gaming Committee, as having been com- 
mitted by some of the parties prosecuting the Qué J'’am actions against cer- 
tain noblemen and others connected with the turf. 
The Stranger’s Club in Regent Street, may be classed with the Berkley, 
in regard to its character and ee. excepting that questions had 
been made of its strictly honourable and correct mode of business. At one 
time it certainly reckoned amongst its proprietors, men of no very scrupu- 
lous conduct, while it resorted most extensively to the Dunstable system of 
bonneting, and of employing some very handy workmen in the trade. Large 
sums of money have been lost at this house, as may be surmised from a re- 
port which appeared a few weeks since, of an action brought on a bill of 
exchange for 3000/. given by a nobleman for money by him lost to the pro- 
rietors. ‘The establishment is now closed, fn consequence of its having 
en one of many lately attacked by the police force. The chief proprie- 
tor is said, however, to have realized a handsome capital, and to have now 
taken to the pursuit of horse-dealing in conjunction with a well-known 
character of the Hebrew tribe. The other houses or clubs, as they were 
termed, existing of late years, in St. fames Street, Albemarle Street, Jer- 
- Street, and vther adjoining localities, were all of the same stamp, and 
of most objectionable character—close houses where men were robbed and 
plundered without remorse, and by the most fraudulent means. The pro- 
prietors of these houses were, for the most part, men originally of low-lived 
ursuits, who, by a system of petty sharping, had realised a little, and, ta- 
ing example, had commenced business on a larger scale, and upon a capi- 
tal approaching the poiat of Zero in its amount, but quite sufficient upon 
their certain principles of play, to carry on their trade of plunder. They 
might one and all come under the denomination— 


Semperque recentes 
Convectare juvat priedas et vivere rapto.” 


A plundering race still eager to invade 
On spoil they live, and make of theft a trade. 


Many of this gang first matriculated in the hole-and-eoruer den which for 
so many years flourished in Pickering Place, small court St. James’s Street, 
where the game of rouge-et-noir continued to be played until within the las 
two or three years. This house has from time to time been kept by differ 
ent individuels; Jews and Gentiles aavevaried the proprietorship, aud these 
again have been subdivided into tailors, butchers, fighting men, thieves, 
pickpockets, returned transports, and other industrious vagabonds. The 
business of the house was most extensive, notwithstanding the fact that play 
ers had the opportunity of risking no very excessive amount at any one stake, 
the limit being from one shilling to ten pounds. That business was so brisk 
may be accounted for, by the reasen that this was the only house where 
rouge-e t-noir continued to be played. The house opened at one o'clock in 
the day, and did not close unti! twelve at night, sometimes later, averaging 
eleven hours each day —a time affording ample scope for realization of large 
profit; for assuming tnat the general play of the table (and the house was 
full from morning till night) was equal to L.10 an event, the average num 
ber of deals in an hour would give events of certain profitable occurrence 
to the bank, equal to L.100 per day. And when it is stated, in addition to 
this, that bold and determined persons were permitted to play a higher stake 
than L.10, upon their paying a premium of five per cent. on the excess, that 
is, in reality, a premiv~: of five per cent for thie privilege of playing one and 











meeting at Tattersalls, as in the instance recorded. Snip, however, though 
somewhat abashed, was not daunted by this cut of his comb, but continued 
his betting speculations. 

Year after year added to his successes, and increased his gains ; and in the 
season of 1940, he won a very large stake on the St. Leger, the whole of 
which he was fortunate enough to receive, in the rooms at Doncaster, 
where he had also gaming tables nightly at work. He collected so many notes 
in payment, that he was obliged to make his hat tbe receptacle for their de- 
posit ; and it was here that a first symptom of his knavery peeped ont. in his 
dispute with a gentleman, relative to the payment of a bet of 1. 300 lost on 
the St. Leger event. The tuilor denied the bet, but fortunately ihe gen- 
tleman had evidence of the engagement, and this evidence he produced to 
the satisfaction of Lord Kilburne, the steward of the race, who forthwith or- 
dered immediate settlement. The fullowing year gave full exposition of the 
character of this unprincipled yagabond. The ho:se, Corouation, baving, 
by his perfurmances, brought himself to the first position in the betting mar- 
ket for the ensuing Derby, at Epsom, became the point aud object to which 
the gambling tailor’s designs were directed ; and he and his clique, consist- 
ing of his son-in-law, and others connected with him in bis gaming estab- 
lishment, in St. James’s Street, accordingly set to work to make heavy books 
against the horse. ‘The result of the race is well known. Coronation won, 
and snip and his confederates losta heavy amount, the payment of which 
they very respectfully declined, under the most lame and impotent excuse 
that large bets were outstanding, due to them on former events. 





THE LATESTRUGGLES OF ABD-EL-KADER, AND 
THE CAMPAIGN OF ISLY. 
BY ONE WHO HAS SERVED IN THE FRENCH ARMY. 
Continued from Albion of January 3. 
PUNISHMENT IN THE FOREIGN LEGION OF FRANCE. 
THE ‘SAVATE.’ 

The boom of the surge of Oran was then once more loud in my ears,.— 
From-the pinnacles of that impregnable place,—and, iudeed, it is full of 
pinnacles, inconceivably lofty, for it is the stone diadem, the true mural 
crown of a mountain,—was rolled out before me the blue immensity of the 
Mediterranean Sea. 

The sea has no national prejudices. Tho same waves which were boom 
ing under the cliffs of Provence while I moistened the sands of Tlemcen 
with the sweat of my brow, were now singing their deep song under the 
black and adust mountains of Oran. ‘Soon,’ said, I, gazing on thesea, 
‘you shall bear me whence you have so wildly whirled me !’ 

It was a beautiful summer’s day when I entered Oran. That evening, as 
the sun was beginning to decline, I, an emancipated man, no longer ode 
or a soldier, buta British subject once more and a freemun, | say—strelled 
up towards the barracks uf the Foreign Legion. 

I had a very dear friend in Europe, who, on learning my position, and 
my desire to be extricated from it without delay, would not consign me to 
the uncertainty and circuity of waiting for a substitute, as obtainable ‘by 
money, but applied to the French Government, with whom he had consid- 
erable interest. The result was an immediate despatch to Oran to intimate 
that my stay or my departure, my continuance in the service, or my instan- 
faneous manumission, rested thenceforth upon my own free choice and de- 
termination. Imagine me, therefore, a free and merry man; nay, to use a 
strong figure of rhetoric, and a most significant comparison, imagine me as 
happy now as, erewhile, I had been wretched and forlorn. Without re- 
turning any irrevocable answer that night, [ strolled, as I before said, with 
vigorous and somewhat swaggering gait, to the foreign barracks,—that cage 
of my previous or 

As I passed St. Michael’s Gate on my left hand (the name is either St. 
Michael’s or St. John’s), I stopped a while to havea surreptitious chat with 
the sentinel. I had myself mounted guard at that gate before leaving Oran; 
and, as chance would have it, the man now on duty was a friend of the sol- 
dier who bad relieved me when ours had been suddenly ordered to quit 
the town, in the very middle of watch and ward. 

‘ How do you do, comrade?’ said I to the factionnasre. ‘So there you 
are again! You may remember it was even you and your friends who re- 
lieved us when we were setting out ; and it is odd that the first man I should 
see at this gate, on my return, should be one of the party whom [ left here 
at my departure. Have you been at the gate ever since ?’ 

*Odd,—do you call that odd ?' replied he, letting the lock of his musket 
slip down upon his arm; ‘1 wili tell you something odder. Do you recol- 
lect the very man who relieved you ?’ 

‘ What, your friend with the hooked nose, Leroc? 
very distinctly,’ replied I. 

‘ Well,’ returned he, shifting his musket again, ‘it was in Leroc’s second 
watch. Gates had been closed. Night was fallen. It was dark,—very 
dark. Round had come and gone. The men were snoring inside in the 
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uard-room, when up jumps the Corporal, and says be, ‘ | have heard the 
Palf-bour after the vime for relieving the factionnaire strike: and pray why 
is he not relieved 7 
«+ Never cried “ faction,” Corporal,’ said he who ought to have mount 
ed guard. ; 
f Did he not ¢”’ returned the Corporal ; “ then he must be asleep on his 
t. I willhave him sent to prison.” F 
‘ And therewith he arose and walked out tothe post. Meantime the new 


‘actionnaire was getting down his musket, and had everythin ready for 
relieviag guard, when the door was pushed open, and in rus the Corpo- 


ral, looking perplexed. 

lu Debouts debout! Up! up!” cried he, ‘‘ take your muskets and the 
lantern. This rascally fellow is drank. Here have I been kicking him this 
half-minute, aad he won't get up from the ground, where he is stretched 
like a log of timber.” 

Upon this we sallied forth with the lantern; and, certes, we found our 
man reclining atfull length. His musket we could nowhere discern,—but 
his shacko we saw at s»me distance from him upon the ground. The hood 
of his night-cloak was drawn over his face, as if he were bent on a good 
nap. However, only think,’ added my interlocutor, grounding his musket 
melodramatically, ‘ ouly think,—figure to yourself, | pray you (Agures 
eovs, je vous en prie,) my surprise, when, on going to raise tae shacko 
which lay at some six or seven feet distance from Leroc, | found that his 
head was in it.* Afafoi,—I can assure you [ felt quite overcome. His 
head was very heavy,—and he was my particular comrade.’ At this pas- 
sage the factionnaire passed the cuff of his capote hastily across his eyes.— 
«Ah! said he then, after a moment’s silence, during which he salu with 
the port «f arias a commonsoldier, decorated with the cross, who passed 
proudly by, touching his casquette in no ungraceful acknowledgement; 
* Ah,’ continued he, ‘it is very silly to go asleep on guard in Africa. Voila 
une grande betise de s'endormir ctont en garde en Afrique! It is so un- 
pleasant to leave your head in your shacko. In point of fact, if one a 
on duty in this country, one seldom wakes up again. Now, you must ob- 
serve that on the occasion whose little history I have related to you, the 
gates of the town had been clvsed, so that it was none of your nomad Arabe, 
your shepherds, and your wasps of the “ plaine,”’ than cut the throat of 
poor Leroc. It was a peaceful citizen,—a man who bought bread the next 
morning, and ate it quietly in the bosom of his domesticated family. Alas, 
comrade, | wish I were Genera! of Oran for twenty-foar hours, [ would 
collect all the tame Arabs in the Place Napoleon, and | would make the sol- 
diers play cible at them. It would be good practice for the musket. Or | 
would build a battery,—boom, boom, boom away. And I would first make 
these native creatures a little neat and appropriate speech, in which | would 
assure them that, having bad my attention called to their admiration for the 
shacko of Mar'in Alphonse Lervct, private of the line, [ bad decided that 
they should ail try on that hat one alter the other; and that for that end I 
should bave to trouble them for the loan of their heads,—nicely éhaved.— 
They might have thecranium back immediately. Bah! [ am sick ot it, 
vomrade. It is not a civilized warfare. I hate, I abhor these Arabian sav- 
ages. The air is so hot to-day that I could driuk their blood, 'o slake the 
thirst and fire of my deep, deep, deep deresatiun. Accursed race that 

they are,—accursed race. Une race maudite !—une race maudite !’ 
‘Poor Leroc,’ said I. 


Yes,’ cried he, ‘the upshot and moral of the tale is this: —The very man, 
from whom [ buy the halfpenny box of blacking for my shoesisa foe. | 
will keep my right band on my _ poniard as _— him the sou with my 
left. Ob, beautitul, beautiful France, when shall again behold you—Okz ! 
la belle France. la belle France! quand es-ce que je la reverrai ?’ 

With. this passionate exclamation he turned away, and began to march 
sternly up and down his beat. 


‘I think,’ said [ to myself, as I sauntered from the spot, ‘ that there is not 
much danger of my refusing the courteous permission of the French Gov- 
ernment to retire from this abominable, and #y me most ananticipated, most 
unconjectured, service.’ 

The shades of the evening had deeply fallen, as I entered the gloomy 
baraque or chambree where L was to pass the night. I heard a Babel of 
tongues arouud me,—the harsh accents of Alsace, the tones that ring amid 
the vineyards of the Rhine ;—Prussian, Belgian, Flemish, Turkish, Spanish, 
Italian voices,im uncouth discord clamoured a thousand disceurses I pro- 
ceeded to my hammock, and threw myself on it in very weariness. I will 
not trouble the reader with a minute description of the sheds in which tha 
Foreiga Legion hold their dormitory, and are stabled; bat, they sleep ia 
hammocks, of which the feet are hung against the wooden walls of the 
chambree, ani the heads against a row of posts supportingitsrovf. The 
hammock swings hardly three feet from the ground. Such furnitare is of 
course much more easily moved and transported from place to place than 
hedding and fixtures. 

[threw myself, I say, into my hammock, and was just sinking into a 
troubled slumber, when some horrid aud increasing famult more than half 
awakened me. Uncouth figares—swarthy and worn faces, with bright eyes 
and a frowniug look, passed and repassed before my drowsy eyes. The up- 
roardeepened. Arms were raised. Blows seemed to fall, and then arose a 
shrill cry of tortare, in obedience to which | instinctively awoke and start- 
ed from my canvass bed. 

4 aes God,’ exclaimed I, ‘is not even the night free from such hor- 
rors 

‘Not yet,” cried a stern voice ; ‘ hear him first in his defence. 
minister the savate !’ . 

‘ ‘Yes, hear me, hear me,’ cried the voice of one in the greatest agony of 
ear. 

Llooked; I arose from the ground on which I had half fallen in the 
confusion, and | advanced towards the centre of this moat horrible commo- 
tion. 

There I beheld a scene which I cannot conjure from out my memory. It 
will never depart. Dreadful night! There is but one other in all my recol- 
lections which wears a hue so ghastly and appalling. 

‘ Are you not comrades? Have [ not borne the knapsack along with you ? 
Are ye not men? Are ye nothuman? Oh! mon Dieu, mon Dieu, are ye 
devils? Give me the sabre or the bayonet and let me die like a man, even 
though one against a hundred !’ 7 

Such were the cries of a soldier who struggled in the hands of several 
others. They were occupied in fastening strong ropes to his arms and 
legs—ropes which were subsequently attached to the fixtures in the ba- 
raque. 

*Whatis the matter ?’ demanded I of one of tho elders of the company 
—a grim-looking veteran—with moustache and eyebrows thick and black, 
but the hair of his head all gray and nearly gone. 

‘ That soldier, jeune homme,’ said he to me, indicating the poor wretch 
whom they were binding ; ‘ that soldier received the pay to give to one of 
his comrades, and he drark it or embezzled it instead of conveying it to its 
destination. We are now going to admiuister to him the savate. For, such 
offences are left to be dealt with by the company in its republican capacity. 
Neither Serjeant, nor Officer, nor General, nor King, can step between that 
man aod th» horrors of the shoe ’ 

‘ And ere you sure the poor wretch committed the offence of which he is 
accused. Is the crime well proved?’ 

a Tron de Dieu.’ replied my interlocutor in the dialect of dear, sweet, 
Provence, whic’ he had picked up during a furlough of convalescence pass- 
ed at the gardens of Hieres: ‘these rascally fellows are not very particular 
oO I observed, young stranger, that you slept during 

‘Slept!’ cried { with a shudder, ‘do you call it sleep in your coun- 
pA , Bat, you thiak , then, that the offence is not very clearly made 


Then ad- 


he Tron de Dieu,’ said the gallant aecien, ‘the man is not a popular man— 
the judges are not calm judges—the accusers und condemners are the same 


persous—the savate has not now been given in the company this long while 
—the morality of the soldiers is sinking—’ _ . 


‘ Even to the sole of their shoes,’ interposed I, 
‘ And must be stimulated by an occasional example of terror,’ continued 
the veteran 
‘Tu as beau, tu as bean! " he subjoined, nodding his head at the doom- 
ed aad now fast bound culprit, who was most piteously screaming forth 
these anavailing words: 4 
_*Camarades camarades, je suis innocent, je suis innocent! Lhave car- 
ried the musket with you! I have held the bayon twithyou! If I did 
not give him his money, it was not because I drank it. — 1 lost it, com- 
rades, I lostit; aad [am willing to make it up with my own pay. lam 
innocent! ’ 
_* Now, then,’ said a figure bustling forward in the hubbub.— all is ready; 
pire me the savate, ach man in this company deals the culprit three 
slows of this savate with all bis might, and he who strikes softly must be 
placed where that wretch lies—must be tied down, and must infallibly un- 
dergo the punishment himself We will have no flinching ; we will have no 


collusion ; the company requires an example. Give me the savate, | say ; 
give me the savate!’ 


* ° ° é s -P 
This is a literal fact, accurate in time, place, and event.—Autnor 
: This name is fictitious, for I forgot the real name; but the incident just 
related is not ouly foun-ed on fact, but is itself a fact. It illustrates the 


THe _Alvion. 


These cruel words were craelly spoken. And whilo the dim light of the 
candle which was stuck, as in some ill appointed stable, against one of the 
wooden pusts, flared and flickered in its ghastly revelation of the scene, [ 
thought that I could detect the blood-shot eyes of the self-constituted leader 
in this loathsome torture: I thought, I say, that | could detect this volunta- 
ry executioner’s eyes glaring siguificantly upon me, wheu he alluded to 
“ striking sof.ly.”” 

mA will not strixe sofuly,’ muttered I to myself ; ‘ for 1 will not strike at 
all!’ 

I could not help being here struck with the savage and terrible pictur- 
esqueness of the scene. In the uncouth and warlike chamlrée, which was 
very long, an open walk on the clay floor separated the two rows of ham- 
mocks in the centre. On either side of thisrude avenue stood the colon- 
nade of wooden posts, against which were hung the hammocks, and against 
which also the muskets and the bayonets were suspended. These glittered 
down the dusky baraque in stern regalarity ; but so savage was the perspec- 
tive, so fall of dust and discomfort was the whole shed, so emaciated aud 
ferocious were the faces, so loud and disorderly the yells, so wild the ges. 
tures, so frequent and so ready the bright weapons, that a stranger sudden- 
ly transported to that spot by the diable boiteux, and let through the roof of 
the building, might easily suppose he had alighted amid a gang of untamea- 
ble banditti, fighting poe { brawling over their bioody spuvils. 

‘Why do they not wait till morning to punish that unfortunate soldier ?’ 
said [ to the veteran—‘ why do they y bed the ear of the night with this 
wild and dreadful uproar ?’ 

‘Wait till morning !’ retorted he in great surprise. ‘Know you not that 
we may be ordered into expedition before morning* Kuow you not that 
he may be dead before morning?’ pointing to the accused. ‘No,no. We 
must make sure of our vengeance.’ 

‘ What!’ cried [, quite as much amazed now, as he had been before— 
‘what! has not even death the right to snatch your victim from your 
clutches ?’ 

‘We grant death ne such privilege, ganache !’ said a Parisian, (for there 
were some French in the Legion), interpusing with an insoleut swagger. 

‘ Ganache ?’ thundered I—‘ do you dare to address me so?’ 

I must here remark that, during the whole time I was ia Africa, the soldiers, 
though invariably tutoying or thou-ing each other, never used any other 
than the distant and respectful ‘ you,’ when speaking to me. I, of course, ex- 
cept one or two persons with whom i chose to allow a greater intimacy. 
The Parisian new seized the savate, and, being second in the order of ex 
ecutioners, dealt three such blows on the back of the unfortunate sufferer, 
that the latter roared aloud with anguish. That dreadful cry still rivgs in 
my ears. Methinks [ can, to this day, on the dark evenings, hear his agouiz- 
ing protest— 

‘ Je surs innocent, je suis innocent !’ So it ran. 

Now, only two ef the executioners had struck him. There were up- 
wards of one hundred and twenty men still left; some of them very cruel, 
and ey very strong. They were each to deal three blows with their whole 
might. 

“Will he be alive, when they untie him ?’ said I. 

‘ Oh, it is possible !’ replied somebody. 

And now his cries were growing fainter, but still he protested he was in- 
nocent : 

‘ Je suis innocent, camarades, camarades, je suis innocent !’ 

My eyes grew dizzy. But onward from hand to hand went the bloody 
savale: and oh, horrible to tell, the men began to fight who should have it 
next. Yes, they literally scrambled and wrestled for the luxury of wielding 
the instrument of torture against a fellow-soldier, in the presence of the as- 
sembled company. They pulled and tugged, with oaihs and horrid laughter, 
at the murderous weapon. Meantime, the poor accused, who had borne 
arms for France, and who was thus inbhumanly butchered remained tied 
fast and suspended horizontally, with his face turned downwards, dropping 
blood from his nose and mouthas if he had burst a blood-vessel interually 
It was a fearful and overwhelming spectacle, that unholy occupation of 
watriors, making themselvesthe voluutary, the greedy, the emulous execu- 
tiouers of theicown comrade. And more fearful and more overwhe!ming 
was it to see, how the contagion of cruelty tripled it, nay, multiplied it a 
hundred-fold ; as when many small blazing brands are brought together, 
thay thon flame forth into a more rabid conflagration. Nor was the iufec- 
tious spirit of unrath the only demon at work in that den of degraded war- 
riors. Vanity, too, played its part. They telt glad to exhibit before one 
another the prowess and strength of their blows, as well as the fury of their 
inexorable vengeauce. Can any practice be more demoralizing, more 
shamefully unmilitary, than this of mutual and internecine execution? If 
commanded, then shoot the soldier formally condemned ; but do not seek 
to be his slaughterer. How cau there be brothers in arms, when the com- 
rade is so ready to become judge, condemner, and executioner? How can 
martial faith live ander this horrible system? Where are the frankness, 
the trust, the fraternity of military honour and miliiary glee?, Why 
not have regular tribunals and regular bourreaux set apart for their 
uuhappy duties, and not introduce degradation into the soldier's heart, mak- 
ing bim the batcher of bis comrade, the spy of his own brother iu arms, 
feared at once aud fearing, detested and detesting, the scorner aud the 
scorned? 

limagined myself in the nether world, and that fiends were torturing a 





damned soul before me. 

’ After a short bat eager struggle with two or three others, a brawny Dutch- 
man—the very an itype of Dirk Hatteraick—possessed himself of the terri- 
bie-arm; for, be it remembered always, I speak only of the Foreign Le- 
gion—that kennel and sewer of iniquity, that sink of nations, that abomina- 
tion of gathered immunities; and | do not at all accuse the French regi- 
ments of these practices. I know not whether the punishment of the savate 
be used among them; and if so, then certain [ am they infuse into the em- 
ployment of it some of the gentleness and chivalry which they have not 
wholly lost. Ispeak, I repeat, of the Legion Etrangere, in which some 
Frenchmen —- serve—but as foreigners. The probability is that 
they are escaped malefactors, deemed by the Government good brands for 
the burning, excellent fuel for the vast fire in Africa. This Dutchman, then, 
was the master of the savate. 


‘I thiak,’ cried he, with a ferocious grin, ‘ that [ shall do his business for 
him—Je ferai son aifuire, moi !’ 

He spoke tolerable French; but his hideous accent was rendered still 
more detestable in that he exhaled it through his nose. 

Meantime, the executed man had ceased to articulate, and now groaned 
but feebly. Down fell the first blow. Ob, God! I felt it myself. The 
Dutchmaa uttered a sort of hallvo of wild delight, and siruck his second 
stroke. He had very long arms, all muscle and bone, heavy and strong. As 
the third horror was descending upon the back of my fellow soldier, I groan 
edaloud. Itfell; and then the Dutchman turned towards me savagely. 

‘ Oh, que vous avez le ceur tendre!’ cried he, glarirg upon me as if he 
could willingly have dealt me the same favours. ‘Now, then,’ continued 
he with ashoul, ‘it isthe Englishman’s turn. Here, |’ Anglais, take the sa- 
vate; and let us see how you can strike that dying man—ce moribond.’ 

‘If 1 strike at all, it will not be the dying man,’ said [, turning haugh- 
tily away. ‘I came to this country asa soldier, not as an executioner.’ 

He followed me Ariog was made round me. Fierce eyes glared upon 
me. The infuriated men shouted aloud, ‘ Take the savate, or we'll admin- 
ister itto you! Use it, or feelit! Use it, orfeelit! You are not to be 
better than us! Since you came amongst us, you shall do as we do!’ 

A dread{ul tumult arose, and | saw hands uplifted against me in the dim 
light. Such were the cries. Such was the scene. 1 think there are few 
of my readers who can recall a night so horrible in their own proper histo- 
ry. Far from country, trom friends, fatigued, worn out, overwhelmed with 
horrors—my nerves shaken, my imagination stimulated—is it wonderful 
that, for an insiant, I believed myselfin the world of lost souls, surrounded 
by the fiendst This monstrous and overawing hallucination lasted a single 
mement. Other thoughts, other memories, other emotions, not ignoble or 
unspiritual, came to my rescue, and restored me to my natural intrepidity. 

‘ Yes, give me the savate,’ shouted | ; and | grasped the weapon. ‘ Now,’ 
I continued, as 1 raised my arm, ‘you have every right to hear on what 
grounds [ can refuse to use this weapon as you command. There is only 
one man amongst you who has not that right ; it is the man who has iasult- 
ed me. I will remove bim, and thew I will satisfy you all fully, all except 
him alone ; all the reet shall be satisfied.’ 1 then turned swifily queries 
the Dutchman, who, like most cruel men, was in reality acoward. ‘ You 
want to see what sort of blow | can strike,’ pursued I, shifting the savate to 
my left hand, ‘remember it well!'—and I bestowed him a northern straight- 
forwarder, if the reader will pardon me the invention of that term. He 
went down as well as | could have wished ; whereupon I immediately said 
to the soldiers, who were highly pleased, and, indeed, soothed by this proof 
of decision, ‘ The reason I cannot strike that man, whom you have been ex- 
ecuting, is, that | do not belong to your company any longer. 1am nota 
seldier, Itis not my business to meddle with your savate. I receive my 
conge to morrow morning; ner do | think, comrades,—allow me to use that 
pleasant word for the last time,—nor de I think, then, comrades, that the 
hardest striker of a brother in arms, tied band and foot, is necessarily the 
hardest striker of the enemy in the field.’ ‘ 

‘Bravo! bravo!’ cried they; ‘ c’est un brave garcon !* 

Thus ended my enterprise, thus fell to pieces my earliest castle in the air, 








for glory wasover. The inebriaiion of poetic bope had sunk within me 


forever and forever. Broken, broken, like a porcelain tower, were all my 
lofty aspirations. Alas! and alas! 


CHAP. VIIL—THE BATTLE OF ISLY. 

Next morniug rose divinely, and asweet breeze, blowing from the Med- 
iterraneau, laida hand of balmy reireshuweat upon my fevered and throb- 
bing temples. 

Aud uow for the last of my martial memorandums. For meantime great 
deeds were being done in the Plain. All Europe bad its eyes fixed upon 
the movements of the Marshal. Leaving the army for afew days, be 
burried back to Tlemcen, and then he had as swifdly returned again. And 
now the column advanced; aad De Lamoriciere was also ouce more among 
the troops. Ou they weut, until, at length, such swarms, ever inereysing in 
numbers andaudacity, Maroquineand Arabian horsemen bad gathered in fre nt 
of the forces, that really it seemed a fool-hardy hope that the latter should 
be able to make bead permanently against them in that remote and unfriend- 
ly region The French troops amounted not in all perhaps to seven thou- 
sand men, chiefly infantry. The Barbarians were between twenty-five and 
thirty thousand strong, and almost entirely horse. The country was propi- 
tivus to these horse aud to their bird-like evolutions. ‘nis state of affairs 
filled the mind of the Marshal and his officers with anxiety. Some of them 
were most anxio.s to come to a general engagement. But the difficulty 
was to execute that project; for } enemy did not seem to know hisown 
mind ; and, like a bad player at chess, regulated his operations inversely, 
according to the apparent wish of his opponent, rather than by the immuta- 
ble rules of sound sense. or by a clear perception of real utility. 

Ifthe Marshal wished to fight, the Maroquine leader wished to fly ; 
and if the Marshal would but fly, the former was then for fightiag. This 
vacillating and uuenlightened syatem of tactics proved clearly that the coun- 
sels of Abd El. Kader did not as yet animate—unthwarted—the Moorish 
evolutions. For Aod-El Kader bas much intellectual decision; he judges 
for himself, and with admirable sagacity. If he even knew for certain that 
the best uf the Freuch Generals—say De Lamoriciere—considered it an un- 
questionable advantage to the Freuch that an engagement should take place 
ander certain circumstances, that knowledge of the able Frenchman's opin- 
ion would but slightly influence the views of the Emir; it would certainly 
not force him to think in the same way, on the ground that his opponent could 
not have erred; he would coolly examine and study the question for himself, 
with all the energies of his astate and Punic understanding; aud he might 
often, as he often has, come to the very contrary opinion. 

Whether by accident or design, a fortunate plan was now adopted by 
Marshal Bugeaud. This plan inspired the Maroquine camp with an eager- 
ness for battle, and exactly accommodated the French exigencies; for 
when the Moors desired battle, the French gained it; and then the only 
perplexity was to persuade the Moors to desire it again. The plan wus 
retreat. 

When the little army of France struck its tents, and the tricoloured flag 
began to fade upon the horizon, an inconceivable joy and uproar arose 
among the Ishmaelites. Now were the Franks fleeing belore the children 
of the prophet! The crescent should be borne in triumph to Oran, to Al- 
giers, and to the distant coral fisheries of Bona! Nay, they would cross 
the seas with the symbol of their fierce superstition, and avenge upon the 
homes of the Christians the wrongs aud woes which had been, during so 
many years, inflicted upon the territory of Mabhommedan warriors! Who 
could tell but they migut storm Rome itself, and instal the black horse ot 
Abd-El-Kader upon the grand altar of St. Peter’s? Sach were the visiou- 
ary glories which danced before their imaginations, luring them forward 
with fatuous and illusory hopes; and banishing from their minds all but a 
contemptuous recollection of the little band of bayonets and the still small- 
er cluster of indomitable horsemen, with a few field guns, that cuntineed to 
sweep swiftly before them, plunging into the horizon almost as soon as over- 
taken by the eye. 

This game lasted for several days. The two moving camps were now not 
very far from the frontiers of Barbary. At moments the hoatile armies were 
out of sight; bat then the Moors would quicken the pace; and geverslly, 
at nightfall, their camp fires illumined the western sky, as with ten thousand 
fal'en stars, only of ruaidier hue. The Barbarians had increased in numbers; 
messengers bok been despatched, or had voluntarily departed on all sides, 
upon swift horses, to tell every tribe, and town, and deira in the distance, 
even beyond the desert, and almost to the wastes of ancient Getulia ;—nay, 
to inform every Numidian robber, every Berber shepherd, every Libyan 
cavalier, that the unbelievers bad at length bowed before the will of Aflab 
and of destiny, and were fleeing. > : 

Thus, what the French gained in advantage of position and iv proximity 
to their suppurts. they lost in warlike ascendant, in the terrors of their re- 
nown, and in moral force. Nay, even in physical force they did not wholly 
gain by this retrograde movement; for the army of the enemy was daily and 
hourly sweliing even beyond its originally too great superiority, its original- 
ly too dangerous disproportion, It was felt that an important cris@ had 
come. The hour bad struck for battle. 

But then—it was really no small enterprise to ee the overthrow of 
that mighty host, flushed with arrogance, and stubbornly ben: on winning 
one victory at last Numerous councils of war were held. The subject 
was not now whether to fight was advisable, for all the Genera's and supe- 
rior officers were agreed upon not merely the propriety of fighting, but upoa 
its necessity. The object, therefore, of debate, was not whether to fight 
was advisable, but how to fight, and how best to oppose the vast and mighty 
cavalry force of the ry At these councils no Captain was present; 
they were composed of the Lieutenant-Geuerals, the Major-Generals, the 
Colonels, the Lieutenant-Colonels, the Chefs d’Escadron, and the Che de 
Bataillon (who correspond to our Majors of cavalry and ‘nafantry), all pre- 
sided over by the Viceroy. 

After repeated discussions, and the maturest consideration of the subjdst 
in all its bearings, the wary Marshal fixed upon his plan. 

It was this -— 

To retura rapidly upon the pursuers ; then throwing the infantry into ma 
ny hollow squares, to arrange these latter in the form of one vast bollow 
quadrangle. In the centre should be posted the guns, whivh were to play 
through gaps to be left at the corner of the quadrangle. The cavalry were 
at first to be stationed inside this bristling barricade of bayonets, and near 
the artillery ; but were to sally forth ata moment’s notice, either for the 
decisive and victorious charge at the close of the day, or to take advantage 
of any earlier opportunity which the confusion and discomfiture of the Rar- 
barians might afford. To give more effectiveness to this wise and excelleut 
plan, to which I would offer my poor meed of approbation, but which was 
no more the Marshal’s than it was that of his several Generals and officers 
it was further decided that the attack should be made abruptly, aud with 
all the suddenness of a surprise. This was the only part of the plan not 
reduced to execution, and the reason it was not reduced to execution was, 
that some deserters on that very night set spurs to their horses, and appris- 
ed the foe of the impending onslaught. 

Colonel Tartas was now invested with the command of all the borse ; 
General Bedeau received an important division under his especial contro! ; 
and it needs hardly to be said that De Lamoriciere was likely to make his 
department important, whatever was its intended nature; nor was be the 
ae one who distinguished himself on the morrow. On Yousoufor Jus- 
seut, the Arabian Colonel of the Spahis, was bestowed the rank of Major 
General, for his services during the next day's battle. The other details of 
authority were apportioned carefully to the several officers, and then it was 
announced to the troops that an engagement would be fought on the morrow. 

[his diffused much satisfaction and pleasure through the camp—the bag- 
gage was loaded, the muskets were looked to, the horses were sed:tlously 
cared, the watches were appointed, and then the night lit up her diamond- 
like glories over the sanguivary soldiery. ss 

And now, as usual in the western sky, but at the extreme verge ©! the 
Lorizon, and in fewer numbers than hitherto, the camp-firesof the ene 
my’s advanced guard began to gleam upon the night. {t was evidently a 
mere detachment far in advance of the main body, and pushed forward for 
observation. . 

Befere the third watch of the night, a confused rush of horses’ feet start- 


led the western portion of the camp: and some five or 51x French cara- 
bineers were seen deserting at full gallop over the plain . The outermost sen- 
tinel discharged his musket, and one of the trailors fell dead. The escape 
of the rest was announced to the Marshal, who felt, with some anziety, that 
the attack of the morrow could henceforth be bo surprise. : 
Scarcely had the deserters vanished in the gloom of night, when a dim pa- 
geant of galloping horsemen drew the attention of the sentinel. The new- 







comers seemed to emerge from the dark tine where the deserters had been 
lost to view, and must have crossed the latter. Each hostile band had 
swerved aside to give the other large offing ; and the French in the cam, 
could hear one or two dropping pistol-shots, which were probably dis- 
charged at full gallop. A moment more, aud the flattering white dresses of 
the riders announced them to be Arabs. They halted at due distance, de- 
clared themselves deserters were examined and spoken to by a Lieutenant, 
and were then introduced into the camp. It transpired shortly afterwards, 
that Abd-El-Kader was with the Maroquine forces ; that he possessed sr 
veral Goums, and indeed that his following numbered, at least, four thou 
sand horsemen 

The new French soldiers, or those who had never chanced to see this ta 





like a house of cards ; thus faded my visions of military renown: thus was 





Progress the French have made in colunising Algeria. —Avtuor. 


run to its mocking goal my sanguine race after warlike honours. My search | 


mous chieftain, were delighted at the intelligence ; and in the meantime 
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they appeased the eagerness of their curiosity by devouring with excited 
ears the descriptions which the old campaigners gave of this Moslem Prince, 
and the anecdotes which they told of his prowess, and of the charm which 
protected his life from ball or sabre. 

‘On one occasion,’ said a veteran,‘ 1 was stationed in front of Abd-El- 
Kader, who was charging our bayonetsin person. A few horses had im 

ed themselves already upon our steel ; when the Emir himself appeared 
lore usin the centre, as usual, of a line of kindred and friends: he wore 
a green turban of silk, spangled with gold : a crescent blazing with jewels 
was set just over his dark forehead, and looked like the new moon in mi- 
niature. Nothing could be finer than his appearance, or more stately than 
his air, He was not balfa pistol shot from the muzzles of our muskets, 
the whole company fired at him, taking deliberate aim, aad even laying 
the cheek upon the musket, in their eagerness of making sure of him. When 
the smoke cleared away, about two-thirds of the line tbat surrounded him 
were fallen from their horses, and lay upon the ground, either dead or dy- 
ing, and weltering in their blood. But Abd-El-Kader was in precisely 
the same place as before ; nota hair of his head was singed : his crescent 
shone against the sun with undiminished brightness; and the only change 
was, that his face was turned aside, and he was s ing with a composed 
smile, to the rearward ranks to come and fill the places of their dead or dis~ 
abled comrades.’ 

‘ Wenderful !’ cried the new soldiers. 

* He seems more lucky in the turban than in the straw-hat,’ observed an- 
other grenadier. 

‘ [remember once he was chargiug us, and he had that large straw-hat of 
his upon his head. We gave him sach another volley as you describe, when 
the hat was riddled, but he himself remained unharmed.’ 

‘Yes,’ said an Arab of the Spahis, gravely, ‘ the Prophet has blessed the 
erescent of Abd-El-Kader, and his green turban betokens his descent from 
that inspired warrior.’ 

The French soldiers, in fact, entertained themselves, on the eve of the 
battle of Isly, with such tales and speculations as I have hinted to the rawler 
by many samples and remininiscenes. Alas! that what is so poetical to re- 
member should have been so bitter: to endare: unlike the book which the 
Ange! in the Apocalypse handed to St. John, and which was sweet in the 
mouth but bitter atter it had been swallowed down. 

The soldiers now swore they would shoot or capture the Emir in the bat- 
tle of the morrow :—his hour, suid they, is at length come. 

Thus passed the night. The morning dawned with all the brilliancy of a 
Berber summer ; and onward upon the Moors moved the little army, 
through olive and cactus, through myrtle and palmetto, startling the wild- 
boar from his lair, or the lazy porcupine from his vozy bed, and gazing 
with rapture upon the occasional flamingo, as he ‘folded his wings of 
flame.” 

To be continued. 
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LIBATION THE TENTH. 


Coming out of the Theatre.-—Munden and Gattie.—How to save coach-hire. 
—Manden’s merits as a comedian.—His tenaciousness of his parts.—The- 
atrical Court Cards —Dowton.—Terry.—Blanchard.—Bartley.—Swick- 
\and.—Farren. 


The performances are over. Theatres disgorge their audiences; water 
men bawl, link-boys jostle, footmen wrangle, carriages clash, coachmen 
uarrel ; beauty draws her cashmere closer as she pauses beneath the por- 
tico; pedestrians, disengaging themselves from the turmoil, hurry home- 
wards, or solace themselves with a nipat Offley’s, or a Welsh rabbit at the 
Cyder Cellar; shivering wretches implore charity from those whose con 
dition is still more pitiable ; while the low thief, emerging from his lurking 
lace, plies his unhallowed calling in the presence of a luminary he loathes: 

or 

‘ The silver queen of night’ 


rides high,shedding her pure and holy !iyht o’er this moral maelstrom, which 
boils and bubbles, and chafes, and eddies below! 

Dowton, after delighting the pablic in Dr. Cantwell, is enjoying his glass 
and his ‘cose’ with Sam Russell at Kenneth’s Winston has been in bed 
this half hour! Poor gentleman! he is in agonies! 
penters demand an increase of salary! He dreams Elliston will give it to 
them !! This latter, whose carriage is waiting at the stage door to take 
him anywhere but home, is seated ona tub in one of the cellars of bis thea. 
tre, imbibing XX, and fancying himself aking! James Smith, who has 
been slyly placarding an epigram in the greenroom, is endeavouring to es- 
cape from Little Knight, who insists on James’s listening to anew joke he 
has just introduced into an opera that he is concocting.* Mrs. D , af: 
ter lingering among the coulisses for her ‘little man,’ until the performances 
were nearly over, is gone home withvut him, followed by three merveilieuz, 
who mistake her for Fanny Kelly, who is herself obliged to run the gauntlet 
of a party of provincialists, waiting at the stage door ‘to see t’ player folk 
coom out.’ 

Among these latter is a stout middle-aged man, who pauses on the thresh- 
old, and, after glancing upwards, buttons himself up close, shoulders his 
stick, and sets forth with the air of one who has agile up his mind to walk. 
A litle red-faced man in black, with a gingham umbrella, hobbles after him. 
Both these individuals suffer from gout ; both live in the neighbourhood of 
Brunswick Square. . 

« My dear Gattie!’ exclaims the little man, grinding his words, and jerk : 
ing the final syllables out at the corner of his mouth, ‘this will never do 
you mustn’t walk! My eyes! you'llcatch your death, my dear boy! you’! 
catch your death! You mustlet me calla coach for you ’ 

‘No, no, [thank you, my dear Muunden There's not the least occasion 
for it. 1 can walk quite wel! now, and the night is delightful.’ 

‘ Delightful !—what d’ye call delightful? Why, the wind cuts like a ra- 
zor—like a razor, sir! Besides, don’t you see how the clouds are gathering? 
The moon's quite obscured—quite obscured, sir! Depend upon it, we 
shall have a precious shower presently. You'll get soaked to the skin if you 
attempt to walk; and then, mercy upon me, my dear boy! What will 
Mrs. G say? You'd better let me call,you a coach—do, now !’ 

‘No, no, I tell you—there’s not the least occasion for it—not the least.— 
Rain, indeed ! it’s quite absurd. How can you think so? There’s not the 
slightest chance of it.’ 

‘ Oh, isn’t there, my boy !—isn’t there? That's all you krow about it 
My eyes! why, it’s beginning to spit now—only hold your hand out—don’t 
you feel it? don’t you feel it?’ 

* No—do you ”’ 

‘I believe you. There! there’s a spot fell upon my nose as big asa 
barleycorn ! Oh, wont it rain pitchforks presently, my boy, that’s all! You'll 
be as wet asa sop in the pan if in five minutes you don’t take a coach, I 
can tell you ?’ 

‘ Do youreally think so ?’ 

_ ‘Lknowit. I'd take my affidavit of it. And if you were tocatch cold 
just now, just as you've recovered from that last fit, my eyes! ther'’d be a 
pretty—. No more starring it; no more Monsieur Morbleu-ing it. Gad, 
Master Mat would have it all his own way then, and—You'd better let me 
call you a coach—you'd better, sir. It’s only ashilling fare, my dear boy.’ 

‘Why, if I thought it really would rain, my dear Munden—’ 

‘ Zounds' it does—my dear boy, it does, Here, here, take my umbrella; 
quick, now! while I call a coach. Mercy upon us, how it’s coming down! 
how it’s coming down! I shan’t bea minate!’ 

Presently Munden returns with acoach. He assists Gattie into it. 

Munden. There ! now you'll go safe and comfortable, my dear boy—and 
as you pass my door, you may as well put me down, you know.’ 

But, if Manden was thrifty in purse, he was no niggard of his humour, 
which he lavished with the reckless prodigality of a spendthrift on those 
characters which verged on caricature, oat in which he could take most li- 
cense. He played Crack, Sly, Nipperkin, Jemmy Jumps, Old Dorsey, &c., 
with a force, a breadth, a richness, a Go it, Neddyness! unequatled by any 
other actor, developing, after a fashion the most grotesque and original, the 
peculiarities of these characters, in which his propensity to grimace proved 
rather an advantage than otherwise, though it materially detracted from his 
excellence in parts, where a faithful, but unexaggerated transcript from na- 
ture was required. His Costar Pearmain was an exception to this. In his 
portraiture of this simple-hearted rustic, Munden abstained from those con- 
tortions of countenance, that grinding and jerking out his words, which pro- 
cured him so many imitators, and which in such parts as Trot, Brummagem, 
Sir Francis Gripe, &c., weakened, if it did not absolutely destroy, the vrai- 
semblance of what would ctherwiso have been perfect, as his Caster Pear- 
main unquestionably was. 


He dreams the car- 

















* Knight sometimes 
‘ Sweated plays so middling, bad were better.’ 

While doing this he resembled a goose in the act of incubation, runnin 
back wards and forwards all day between his house behind Hudson's hotel 
and the theatre, to report progress. 

‘ Please, sir, I've got another line !’ he would say, putting his head in at 
Elliston’s room, and then running off to Winston to ke a similar announce- 
ment. 





But Old Dornton—Old Dornton was Manden’s best part It was worth 
a journey from the Orkneys to see Munden play Old Dornton, especially 
when Elliston played Harry. The scenes between them were delicious. 
Here Ars celare artem became Munden’s motto. In his delineation of the 
fond, confiding, indulgent, but justly offended father, he appears to have 
adopted a higher onadned, and kept a greater guard on himself than usual. 
Here was none of that grinding, that mouthing, that exaggeration which 
generally deteriorated his performances. So simply, so forcibly, yet so 
naturally, did little Joey pourtray the struggle between parental affection 
andasvnseot his duty, that our best sympathies were awakened, and we quite 
forgot in the interest we felt for the unhappy father, that his sorrows were 
fictitious. And Munden looked the worthy old banker as well as he played 
him. I would have taken his word for millions. I would have staked my 
whole fortune in an atmospheric to the moon had Old Dornton’s name been 
down among the directors. Authors are seldom satisfied with the actors 
who play in their pieces, but Holcroft must have been fastidious indeed to 
find fault with such a performance as Munden’s Old Dorntov. 

In Marrall too he was glorious. Dowton declared the silver cup which 
Kean received for h‘s performance of Sir Giles Gverreach ought in justice 
to have been awarded to Munden’s Marrall. 

Munden was extremely tenacious of his parts. He has been known to 
plunge his feet into cold water at the risk of his life, while suffering from 

out, rather than any other member of the company shouid play them. He 
1s said to have done this more from parsimony than a love of fame. Buta 
charge of parsimony against the actor must be received with cantion. Un- 
fortunately, actors are geueraily obnoxious to an Opposite charge, and what 
appears parsimony to them, may in reality be only prudence. For my part, 
U would rather know a stingy man than a profuse one. With the former 
yot are generally safe ; but <a fine, generous-hearted fellow,’ you are pretty 
sure to suffer by. Jack Johnstone had also the reputation of being close- 
fisted ; so had Garrick, who, first and last, gave away ten thousand pounds! 
With all their parsimony, I believe neither Munden nor Johnstone died 
worth double that sum,—a trifle your railroad autocrats would realize in a 
week. But peace to thy manes, dear, whimsical old Joey! Thou art gone, 
as Hook said, ‘ Sic transit gloria MunpEN!’ 

Gattie was the Single-speech Hamilton of the stage. He succeeded only 
in one part.* Nothing but the most powerful interest could have maintained 
this performer on the London boards. He was a seusible, but most disa- 
greeable actor. There was something peculiarly displeasing in the expres- 
sion of Gattie’s countenance, If he had looked at your coffee, you would 
have felt inclined to throw it away, He might have been ‘a good Chris. 
tian,’ but he certainly was ‘an ugly man.’t 

Dowton !—dear, choleric, warm-hearted Dowton!—how differently you 
impressed us! Your jolly, open, good-humoured countenance told of a world 
of oe yee thousand merry, pleasant things, that were in store for 
us. ‘Here I am"’ it said, as plainly as if the words had been written upon 
it, ‘a true John Bull, come to make you all laugh,—come to make you all 
happy!’ And never was Lavater’s theory more fully borne out,—for 
laugh we all did, and happy we all were. There was nothing false, 
nothing trickey, nothing meretricious, nothing forced in Dowton’s 
acting. It was all sheer, downright, genuine, unadulterated nature. A 
more sterling actor than Dowton never trod the stage. He was the chastest, 
and at the same time one of the most powerful comedians of his day. There 
was an earnestness, an intensity in his impersonations, which few, if any, of 
his contemporaries, not even Munden, could equal. ‘The harpy!’ heex 
claimed, when denouncingthe attorney in Sir Robert Bramble, and it seemed 
as if the actor had infused his whole soul into these two words. But who 
could be so heartily indignant, er put himself into a passion so heartily, or 
horsewhip his servants, or trounce a bailiff, or make love to his wife’s 
Abigail, with such zest or such spirit as dear old Dow? His pre-eminence 
in this, aided by his square-cut figure, made him unapproachable in such 
characters as Colonel Oldboy, Sir Anthony Absolute, Sir Christopher 
Curry, Colonel Touchwood, &c. Falstaff, too, in ‘The Merry Wives,’ he 
played right well,—better, I think, than any other actor. 

But Dr. Cantwell was Dowton’s masterpiece—a triumph more remark- 
able since it differed wholly from his usual style of acting. With the ex- 
ception of Emery’s Tyke and Farren’s Lovegold, I know no performances 
within the range of what is called comedy, that could compete with it. 
Not only did Dowton look the oily, well-fed, sensual sectarian to the life, 
but delineated with consummate skill the wily speciousness of this ac- 
complished hypocrite, never suffering a look or gesture to escape that 
could compromise him, but adapting his tone and manner, without in the 
slightest degree ‘ o’erstepping the modesty of nature’ to those turns and 
transitions which the situations demanded. Accustomed to continual 
outbreaks, Dowton must have found himself much confinedin thischaracter. 

Latterly, this excellent actor became careless, probably because he 
found he was not appreciated. At no time was his attraction commensu- 
rate with his talents. While Liston and Power were receiving sixty and 
a hundred pounds a-week, Dowton, at least as good an actor as either, 
could not command a salary amounting to one half of the former sum. He 
was very fond, too, of alluding to the floating topics of the day, and intro- 
ducing similes which were anything but improvements. There is little 
wit in telling an angry man ‘ that he looks as black as Warren’s blacking,’ 
or a merry one ‘that he grins like a basket of chips.’ Of all actors, Dow- 
ton had the least reason to resort to such quackery. 

Terry, though his voice was harsh and rugged, had sterling stuff in him. 
He appeared to great advantage in such parts as Sulky and Meagrim, for 
which his peculiarities well fitted him, He wasthe original Peter Simp- 
son, and in Sir Fretful Plagiary trod close on the heels of Matthews 
Terry was the first to dramatize the Waverley novels. Scott, with whom 
he was a great favourite, in alluding to this in one of his prefaces, pun- 
ningly observes ‘ that he was going to be Terry-fied.’ 

A sound—a most valuable actor, too, was Blanchard. He gave import- 
ance to parts which, in other hands, became vapid and insignificant. I once 
accompanied an American gentleman to Covent Garden, where we saw 
‘The £100 Note,’ in which Blanchard played Morgan. * Whai a capital 
character,’ exclaimed the American. ‘Why, Idon’t recollect it at New York.’ 
A more whimsical or more agreeable performance than Blanchard’s Solus, 
I scarcely recollect. 

Had Bartley been less boisterous he would have been a better actor, but 
his impulses ran away with him. On the whole, I liked his Falstaff in 
‘Henry IV.’ as well as any I haveseen. This actor was under great obli- 
— to his friend Peake, who, in those excellent farces he used to pro- 

uce at the old Lyceum Theatre, wrote parts for Bartley, which main- 
tained his popularity. Ah! those were merry times at the old Lyceum! 
pe I laugh, I like to laugh heartily, and Peake’s farces always made me 
o this. 

In Strickland the stage lost an excellent actor, just as the greatest things 
might have been expected from him. Up to his death hisimprovement had 
been progressive : he had entirely got rid of his provincialisms, and acquir- 
ed that finish and subdued tone, without which no actor can become a fa- 
vourite in London. I have always been of the opinion that this performer’s 
talents were never properly called forth. Whenever Strickland got out of 
commonplace old men, he appeared to most advantage. He possessed a 
fund of hamour which, properly written up to, might have made himas po- 
pular in eccentric parts as Fawcett or Jack Bannister. But every actor is 
not so fortanate as to find a Colman. 

And now, after playing so many court-cards, must I lose the crowning 
trick, and keep the ace of tramps in my hand? Impossible! I must sport 
it. The temptation is too great—so there! There’s William Farren for 
you !—beat him, if you can! {[t was not my intention, when I began these 
Outpourings, to notice actors still on the stage; but I cannot forbear record 
ing my admiration of this inimitable comedian, as well as offering a few re- 
marks on his peculiarities and comparative excellence, as contrasted with 
the most distinguished of his contemporaries. Indeed [ have inadvertent- 
ly _ myself to something of the sort in my account of the Dublin 
stage. 

Of all the performers of senile characters, past or present, | prefer Farren. 
Munden and Dowton in some parts unquestionably excelled him, Mathews 
and Faweett equaled him in others, so perhaps did Strickland and Terry ; 
but if I were called on to name any one actor who should play the whole 
range of old men’s parts, I should select Farren. He would please me in 
the aggregate better than any other actor. There isa refinement as well as 
finish in Farren’s performances which render them peculiarly pleasing. I 
question if Farreu could be vulgar if he tried. 

In Lord Ogilby and Sir Peter Teazle, what a true gentleman is Farren! 
—how polished! how dignified! But his pre-eminence in these two char- 
acters is as clear as the sun at noon-day. J can’t, [ won't believe any other 
actor ever played them so well. In the delineation of extreme old age Far- 
ren maintains this pre eminence. Mathews’s nonagenarian in ‘ The Eddy- 
stone Lighthouse’ was excellent; so was Munden’s Verdun. But the first 


* Monsieur Morbleu, and that Matthews took from him. The latter, how- 
ever, lost the part himself in Dublin, where Talbot's fr:zeur was preterred. 





This mortified Matthews so much, that it was with the utmost difficulty 
Abbott, who was then manager, could prevail upon him to set foot on the 
Dublin boards again. 
+ Gattie latterly kept a tobacconist’s ang at Oxford, which was much 
el 


— by the under-graduates, who delighted in his imitations and 
aceha 


ce = _ 


was a mere sketch, while the latter verged on caricature. Neither coulg 
for a moment compete with the veteran of a hundred and one,*as represent. 
ed by Farren. Every look, gesture, movement, tone, was in strict accord. 
ance with the character, which he looked as admirably as he played it.— 
There was nothing exaggerated, nothing overstrained in Farren’s assump. 
tion. He might have walked in the Place Carousel, or the gardens of t),. 
Tuilleries, without exciting any other remark than ‘ Whata fine old felloy 
thatis!’ and the sentinels, as a mark of involuntary respect, would have cy. 
ried arms to him. Then, bis feebleness, his tremulous tones, when he sun 

his esprit de corps, his constitutional gaiety ; his gallantry too—gallantry 
which the wear and tear of a century had failed to extinguish. " 

‘] am not afraid to trust myself alone with you,’ quoth a iady who sup. 
ports him, ; 

‘Ah, madam, you would not have said that eighty years ago.” 

It was worth a jew’s-eye to hear Farren say this. I had not the good for. 
tune to see him in Old Parr, but I can imagine his excellence in such a char. 
acter. But Farrencan pourtray with equal trath and effect the operation 0 
the intenser feelings. In Lovegold he presented an appalling picture of the 
miser’s despair when he discovers the loss of his treasure. Nor was his 
performance of Itemt less powerful. It is to be regretted that the arrange. 
ments of the theatre do not permit us to see this admirable artiste some. 
times in these or similar characters. I see no reason to doubt their attrac. 
lion. 

Farren’s engagement at the Olympic deprived the regular drama of his 
services for several seasons, daring which his great powers were in abey- 
ance, and his time frittered away on light pieces and farcettas, which, how. 
ever excellent of their kind, were unworthy of the talents of such an actor, 
There is one species of character, however, in the minor drama in which 
Farren cepeciay luxuriated, and which is so ‘pages J suited to his peculi- 
arities, that it would have been a public loss if he had not appeared Init. | 
allude to tetchy, formal, fidgetty, precise old bachelors, who dislike being 
put out of their way, or who can’t endure children, or who, getting entrap 

d into matrimony, unexpectedly tind themselves fathers of grown up fami- 
ies, saddled with all sorts of incumbrances and liabilities. Those who have 
soen Farren in ‘ Mr. and Mrs Priogle,’ ‘Sons and Systems,’ ‘ The Organ 
of Order,’ &c., will readily subscribe to this. 
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ECHOES FROM THE BACKWOODS. 


BY CAPTAIN LEVINGE.—CONTINUED. 


CHAPTER V.—NOVA SCOTIA.—A FORTNIGHT IN BUSH. 
‘I really do think there is no luxury equal to that of lying before a good 
fire, ona good spruce bed, after a good supper, and a hard moose chase in 
a fine, clear, frosty, moonlight, starry night.’.—Lorp E. Fitzaeracp. 





February 28 


The Start—Anapolis—Micmac Village—Flappers—Trout—Lakes—Rivers 


Rifles, guns, fishing-rods, blankets, axes, tomahawks, salt pork, biscuits 
and a couple of birch canoes, the whole under the charge of Francis Glode’ 
a Micmac Indian, were put on board the steamer for Anapolis. And all the 
preparations for a fortnight’s sojourn ‘in bush’ being completed, Captain 
E and myself started from St. John’s, in the month of August, to hunt 
the moose in Nova Scotia, Ou nearing the coast the land loomed in the 
most extraordinary manner, and masses of trees of a gigantic growth, hung 
suspended as it were in the heavens. The Wicklow mountains may at 
times be seen to loom in the same way long after losing sight of the Irish 
rb } or, as poor Power would have said, ‘after you had seen it clane out 
of sight.’ 

The bay of Anvapolis is land-locked on either side by the iron bound coast 
of Nova Scotia, and the entrance to it through straits wooded to the water's 
edge is most striking ; and the canoes of the Micmac Indians, hunting the 
porpoise, which covered the water at the time, added not a little to the pic- 
turesqne effect. Suddenly the tay opened, and after an hour’s steaming the 
‘ Maid of the Mist’ adel, us at Anapolis, where we were joined by the 
chief of the tribe, Charles Glode (our guide’s brother) and another Indian 
supposed to be the most smomainel moose hunter in the province ; he 
spoke no language but that of his nation, was a fine athletic fellow, and lived 
entirely by the produce of the chase. 

The result of a cousultation was, that we were to strikethe head waters 
of a river about ten miles south of Anapolis, and follow it through a chain 
of lakes until it finally emptied itself into the Atlantic below Halifax. The 
hunting ground once settled, the Indians shouldered the provisions, and 
placing the canoes on their heads, went off ata long trot, and we, who had 
ec but our rifles to carry, found quite enough to do to keep pace with 

em. 


An Indian path led to a Micmac village of some twelve or fourteen lodg- 
es, where they halted for their hunting knives, tomahawks and other neces- 
sary apparatus for the chase; and we smoked the pipe with their squaws 
The first thing that strikes the ear upon arriving from New Brunswick is the 
difference in the pronunciation of the Micmac and Milicete languages, and it 
is curious, though these two tribes border on each other, that the language 
of the one should be perfectly unintelligible to the other, The Lord’s Pray- 
er in either is subjciued.t 

The word ‘ Papoose,’ however, is an exception ; and is used by both to 
signify either an infant, or the kind of box or portable cradle in which the 
squaws carry their bantlings, and into which the unfortunate child is 
bound. Whenupon the move the mother carries it upon her hack ; but 
when employed in any of their manufactures they hang it upon the nearest 
tree. Previous to their being put into their narrow crib the papoose is 
swathed round and round in folds of cloth in the manner of the Roman chil- 
dren, and its arms are confined by narrow slips of wood placed across the 
cradle. In consequence of a certain efflavia from their being unbound but 
once or twice a week, myriads of black gnats and mosquitos are attracted '0 
the spot, and may be seen to buzz eternal torments about the face of the 
helpless prisoners, and a stream of these insects indicated to us the spots 
where they were suspended. 

On leaving the village we struck directly into the woods, following in 
Indian file. On reaching the first lake it was found necessary to staunch 
the canoes before launching, an operation easily performed by applying 
lighted torches of bark to the gum and resin with which the seams are cov- 
ered; when melted sufficiently, the Indian wetted bis thumb (in the man- 
ner most convenient to himself), and plastered the resin anew over the 
seams. That finished, we paddled across the lake, crossed a Postage, and 
halted for the night on the shores of a second lake, and whilst the Indians 
were making the camp, a stream close by, full of trout, came most apropos 
for supper. Trout thus fresh caught, and fried with salt pork, are excellent, 
and any one who has hunted in the woods of North America can also appre- 
ciate a kettle of — hot tea; so refreshing after fatigue, and doubly so 
on the first day, when fresh from a town life, and before condition hes given 
full play to the muscles. 

In the middle of the night we were awakened by the most mournful and 

ainful shrieks, as though a woman was being tortured, and was screaming 
for assistance. It was the cry of ‘the Loon’§ They make these noises 
when alarmed by the sight of bears. One of the Indians snatched up a 
rifle and disappeared ; he returned towards morning, but without having got 
ashot. The Indians can imitate the cry of the loon, and by concealing them - 
selves in the brush wood on the edges of the lakes, and waving their hats. 
will call them within shot, but they dive so instantaneously, that the clink of 
acopper cap, or a flash in the pan, is sufficient to give them warning, and 
they are under water before the shot can reach them. But by suddenly 
jumping up with a great noise, the bird may be alarmed, when his first im- 
pulse will & to open his wings for flight—his second to dive; then is the 
moment to catch him. But, unless very clese to them, they will carry offa 
large charge of shot. 

The following morning, several lakes and portages were crossed in 4 
thick fog. On its suddenly clearing off, we found ourselves in a beautifu! 
lake covered with islands or rather huge rocks of granite and porphyry of 
all manner of fantastic shapes and forms; and in the midst of several 








* In ‘The Son, the Father, and the Grandfather.’ Kn 
t In ‘ The Steward,’ altered by Beasley from ‘The Deserted Daughter 
t THE LORD’S PRAYERIN THE MILICETE LANGUAGE. 


Me-tox-sen’a spum-keek ay-e-en sa-ga-mow-ee tel-mox-se’en tel-e-wee- 
so-teek. Cheep-tooke wee-chey-u leek spum-keektaun e-too-chee-sauk-t00- 
leek spum-a-kay-e’ep. Too-eep-nauk-na-meen kes-e-kees-skah-keel wek- 
a-yeu-leek el-me-kees-kaak keel-mets-min a-woo-lee. Ma-hate-moo-in ka- 
tee a-le-wa-nay-oel-te’ek el-mas we-chee-a-keel me-koke-may-keel ne-ma- 
hate-hum-too-moo-in. 


THE LORD’S PRAYER IN THE MICMACFLANGUAGE. 


As corrected by the Richibucto Indians from the version printed at Quevec 
in 1817. 

Noorch enen waa-soke a-bin, chip-took, tal-wee-sin me-ga-day-de mak — 
Waa soke-te-lee-daa-nen chip-took igga nam-win oo-la ne-moo-lek naa-de« 
la tay-se-nen. Naa-tel waa-soke ai-keek chip took ta-lee-ska-doo-lek ma-g@- 
mi-guek ay e-mek. Tel-la-moo koo-be-na-gal es-me-a-gul opch nega-atah 
ke>s-took igga-nam-win nesico-nen. ‘a-lee a-bik-chik-ta-kaa-chik wa-g2’- 
nee-na-met-nick elk-keel-nees-kaam a-bik-chik-too-in el-wa-wool.ti-jeck- 
Mel-kee-nin maach win-chee-gal mook-ta-gaa-lin kees-e-na-waam-kil wit: 
che-gkul ko qui-ak too-ack-too-in. 





t Libation the Fourth. 


§ The great uorthern diver. 
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broods of flappers (young wild ducks)*. The Indians were instantl all 
excitement ; off they set in chuse, straining every nerve, the canoes ying 
throug the water at a most astonishing pace. The flappers dived when- 
ever closed upon, until after two hours of paddling and manw-uvring, some 
six or eight were caught. No bad things for supper, when hunger does 
duty for Cayenne pepper and Harvey sauce. s 

The broad outlet from this lake being broken up into a succession of ra- 

ids, the skill of the Indians was put to the test, and the canoes often made 
tremendous lurches, plunging head foremost into whirlpools; but the In- 
dians, ever on the alert, fended off and preserved the equilibriam, appar- 
ently without effort. 

An Indian never does an awkward thing—when hunting he never steps 

upon dry twigs, or anything likely to alarm the ears of the most watchful 
animal—he moves without noise—he looks before him, behind him, and 
from right to left at every step; he observes the patches of moss, any pecu- 
liarity or marked feature ; the trees and their branches: which he invaria- 
bly recognises, should he cross them again. In his canoe he is equally on 
the look out, along the shore, or in, or under the water, nothing escapes bis 
notice; his paddle propels his canoe without noise or splash; his carriage, 
his manners and movements, are all grace, all ease: because they are natu- 
ral. This river was full of large trout, and the merry salmo huko of Sir 
Humphrey Davy, which, when hooked, jump to the height of four or five 
feet out of the water. There was also a large description of char, averag- 
ing frou vue to tives pouuds, us broad and thick as they were long, their 
bellies of a deep gold colour, covered with blood-red spots. Excellent to 
eat, playing very strong, and affording uadeniable sport to the angler. So 
eager would tney rise, that five or six would race at the flies at the same 
time, and would continue to do so, when wings, body, hackles and all were 
completefy stripped off the hooks; | caught a fine fish of three pounds’ 
weight, attracted by ‘ the ghost of a fly,’ a mere bit of tinsel, the only rem- 
nant of what once had been a mulberry claret, and had done execution in 
Ireland, when ‘the drake was up’ on Lough Dereverragh ; in fact, they 
would rise at any thing moving through the water. The rivers teemed 
with fish; and, as we could catch any number, we made a few casts into 
each “7 where the largest fish lay, and which invariably rose first—it was 
impossible to fish from the banks, they were so overflowed by the forest ; 
we were obliged to cast the flies from our canoes, and it required no lit- 
tle skill to kill three large trout which were constantly upon one’s casting 
line at the same time, and that, when sitting in a birch canoe in a rapid river. 
Occasionally we could land upon a rock, or large stone, and fish the pools 
from theuce, but it was a sllppery occupation at best, and could not always 
be effected. But the fishing was excellent, and flies had never been cast 
in these streams before. As every thing in the New World is on the mam- 
moth scale, so are the insects—the large flies used upon the Westmeath 
lakes are the correct size and exactly the thing—both in New Branswick 
and Nova Scotia. But the wear and tear of tackle is great. I had, lucki- 
ly, materials for making them. The tying amused the Indians not a little, 
to whom the whole operation of fly fishing was a source of great curiosity 
end delignt. 


CHAPTER Vi.—Still Waters—Tracts—Moose—The !eath—Potatoes— 
ludigestiou—Turtle—Lauipreys—Stoue Pipes—Cailig tue Mouse. 
While round, in brutal jest, were thrown 
The balf-gnaw’d rib and marrow-bone. 
Marmion, 

The ends of the moose-wood bitten off, the brush-wood broken and tram- 
pled down, the water-lilies pulled up and in part eaten, and the numbers of 
fresh tracks, were certain signs of moose being in the immediate neighbour- 
hood, it was, therefore, deemed imprudent to light fires or make a camp. 
The canoes, turned over, afforded sufficient cevering for our heads, bat the 
night was cold and we were obliged to forego our kettle of tea, most sensi- 
bly felt asthe greatest privatir-n after a hard day’s fag. We started at day- 
—_ the next morning (but in a fog), paddling carefully along the ‘still 
waters, 

These ‘still waters,’ so called by the Indians, are boggy creeks of the 
great lakes and rivers, and where the: water is stagnant—between these and 
the forests on either side is a luxuriant growth of bog myrtle, dog-wood, 
moose-wood, Labrador-tea, and wild roses; the resort of bittern and the 
water-fowl tribe.f Through these it is the moose’s great delight to wade 
and suck the water lilies, and it was in the hope of thus surprising them 
when entangled in the brush wood and up to their bellies in the water, 
that we had made sv early a start, and had preserved such profound silence. 
But the wind was unfavourable, and we had the mortification to find, that 
we had only disturbed them—but even this was attended with no small ex- 
citement. Soon after hunting ‘the still wate:s’ we entered a great lake, 
the largest of the chain, called by the Indians the Lake of the Nightin- 
gales ; and made straight for a sand bank in the midst of it,with the intention 
= lighting a fire, having a kettle of hot tea, and a good breakfast after the 
asting and cold of the previous night. This shoal had been selected as the 
least ikely place to alarm the moose—~—but upon landing, there was not 
wherewithal to makea fire, and two cf the Indians were dispatched in 
search of wood and birch bark. 

After they had been gone some time and the sun had nearly dispelled the 
fog, we were suddenly put on the gui vive by shouts reverberating through 
the woods, when — we saw a great splashing in the lake, and above 
it, looming in the haze, a dark mass towering into the clouds.—it might be 
a water spout; our Indian thought the shouts proceeded from a gang of 
lumberers : when ina moment [ found myself seized by the herculean 
chiefof the Micmacs, and literally denial tats the canoe. My compan- 
ion and the rifles were treated in the same manner, and, before we had 
breathing time to recover the surprise, we were going ‘ Derby pace’ down 
the lake, and the Indian, strainin every nerve, paddled with such force, 
that the canoe was nearly buried in her own way. For some time the hal- 
looing and yelling continued, until at last the mystery was cleared up, and 
= discovered a huge moose in the water; driven into it by the other {n- 
ee who had shouted to attract our attention. Both canoes now bore 
— upon him at right angles. Two men in a canoe can always propel it 
weg than a moose can swim, but both canoes were a long way ofl—we 
a pee ay ours, and a stern chase is alwa sa long one, so say the nauti- 

ani had 4 oe we arrived at a point of the main land just as the ani- 
. a. hy ed. A few seconds and we should have lost him : we arrived 
Th. eae of time however, and, as he dashed off at full speed, I fired.— 
a passed through his heart, he made a tremendous bound straight up 
eet Nak and fell upon his back, dead. It was a noble animal, seventeen 
= Hh A second moose had been seen on the island from whence 
~ y ae riven the one already bagged, and my companion being anxious 

The L. By ey off in pursuit and after a similar chase he succedeed. 
he my is the Ni htingales being evidently the resort of the moose ; 
hal pase: Dat Mog mrp full of fish ; the beauty of the spot to which the chase 
all led as o r y led us, and the Indians being ravenous to devour the meat, 
palates cetermine to make it head-quarters. A camp was accordingly 
ice = orthodox Indian fashion, and long poles were placed across 
oa w, _ venison upon. Sabaptiste proceeded with great glee to skin and 
the oo fe ape and before the fire could be lit, commenced devouring 
lineal ats anes booed ar salt, and when cooked, they eat of it until they 
eleep - = ail = Like pike, they will gorge themselves, and then 
food st until hanger again drives them forth in search of some more 
oles lump of fat about the nose, is esteemed a great delicacy by 
which .. > - we reserved for ourselves, together with the bones, from 
eallent ~ en — = the fire, we obtained the most delicious marrow, ex- 
a poe cue with dried biscuits. The meat is the best ot all wild 
h ’ te tongues are as good as those of the rein-deer. These we 


mae the . big at poops for our friends in the old world. 


Comotive powers were an 
aud-twenty hours to rec 
noitering the forest, whe 


eaten themselves to such an extent, that their lo- 
ything but dubious; we gave their digestions four- 
ay 2 — a ourselves in fishing and recon- 
. tad? ere, lor the first time, we saw the potatoe in its natu- 
diay test bese bunches about the roots of the spruce firs ; but 
mot exeseding that of —s* generally about the size of a filbert, and 
rate iseesitedt teen : ae Some of the pine were enormous, at least 
sence of the whit Lane ay ¥ straight, and would square three. The total ab- 
surprised me: ag lar (so common in every swamp in New Brunswick) 
teas ike Eo - itis worthy of remark, that although the boundary be- 
het tino nen prov oe 1s not a natural, but merely an imaginary one, yet 
Neither ere ‘ he da santo Nova Scotia, and the cedar ceases to be found ¢ 

aes red eer, so common in New Brunswick, to be met with in 
ates =2 ovinces, to the Indians of which they are perfectly unknown : 
Sremnin —— when I had taken Francis out hnnting with me in New 
onmee back eran after one for the best part of the day on snow shoes, and 
—Le back remarkably sulky at not having gota sight of it. 








2 
‘ Tedronesea sponsa. 
© American bittern is much smaller than the European species, and 


its j . ; 
* note is totally unlike the loud booming cry of the latter. It isa night 
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yird, g finn all : , ; 

waked bet sight is most acute during the evening twilight. When dis- 
ise 

kwa. : the cry, kwa, 


s with a heavy and awkward flight, uttering 


t The BI 


det ue Noses declare that branches of th's cedar placed amongst 


1¢8 or furs will keep off moths. 


_ The Milicete Indians declare that these deer wil not cross the St. John’s 
river. 

The Indians’ stomachs having had a liberal four-and-twenty hours’ rest, 
my companion repaired to the still waters, where he got nine shots at moose 
in one day, and I, accompanied by John, carrying a quarter of moose on bis 
back, went half a day's journey to a settlement where, as he expected, we 
exchanged the meat for salt sufficient to preserve the skin for stuffing. We 
got, likewise, a mess of potatoes, much prized by them medicinally after a 
moose debauch, on this occasion. 

The Indians did not wish us to kill more moose, nor would it have been 
sportsmanlike so to do, as we could make no use of the meat; but it was of- 
ten tantalizing when, suddenly descending a rapid, they would swing the 
canoes round, hold them fast with their poles, and peint to a large moose, 
who would take himself off at a long trot. On one occasion, however, the 
temptation was too great, and a ball from my rifle passed through the ear of 
one. So quick-sighted are the Indians, that all three at the same moment 
exclaimed :— 

‘It has gone through his ear.’ 

These Indians carve pipes out cf a porous kind of stone (soap stone) found 
in the beds of torrents, and called by them pipe-stones ; it is soft, works 
well, and resembles the green lava of Vesuvius. During the intervals be- 
tween repletion and the chase, Sabaptiste made one, which I still possess ; 
it is exquisitely finished. Ou the front of the bow! in alto-relievo, is a deer’s 
head and horus, and on either side, Indians’ heads. The character of which 
and the ve ay tp: ornaments, are decidedly Egyptian. I was much 
struck by finding the same ornaments, frieze, aud even the same character 
of heads, in one of the tombs lately discovered in the Necropolis of Tarqui- 
nii, near Cornetto. 

The outlet of the lake was full of lampreys, in their migration from the 
sea, lying in coils upon beds of sand which they threw up themselves; and 
they were so thick that, upon lowering a stick with some hooks attached to 
it, and jerking it up suddenly, three or four were pulled out at a time. In 
the shoal parts of the lake we speared terrapins, a large kind of fresh 
water turtle, of a beautiful sea-green colour, and weighing from six to eight 

unds, full of eggs, much esteemed by the Indians, and which were not 

ad roasted. 

The Indians having despatched three or four dozen lampreys, though 
without the bad effect which is said to have followed a like excess en the 
part of one of our early kings, and having ourselves, like the gaardsman who 
made up his raind, ere he embarked for Egypt, that he could rough it upon 
a beefsteak and a bottle of claret, so we contrived to do the like, on an ex- 
cellent supper of venison, grouse, turtles’ eggs, and a dish of fish, and having 
lit our pipes, and stretched our feet comune a roaring fire, we might truly 
say with Goldsmith :— 


Oh, luxury! thou curse by Heaven’s decree, 
How ill-exchanged are things like these for thee! 


John gave the following description of the manner of ‘ calling the moose,’ 
which takes place about the end of September or beginning of October, when 
the frosts have set in. As fires cannot be lit, or tobacco smoked, this species 
of hunting is attended with great privation and hardship. Then is the sea- 
son the autlers ut the male have attained their full growth, aud he is in truth 
a nobleanimal. When the moon is at its full, the Indians proceed with the 
greatest caution to the brushwood. They are provided witha piece of birch 
bark, rolled up inte the shape of a speaking-trumpet, by blowing through 
which they imitate exactly the lowing made by the female when in expec- 
tation of a partner. 

John described it as glorious, when perfect stillness reigned over the for- 
est, to hear the bulls, sometimes three or four together, first at along dis- 
tance, and by degrees nearer and nearer. rushing on, bellowing and roaring, 
knocking each other over, trampling down the brushwood, and dashing 
through the streams, until they come so close to the hunters, that they have 
no time to discover the deception, before a ball from the unerring aim of 
an Indian rifle stretches them lifeless. 

T'o be Continued. 
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THE MARQUESS WELLESLEY, K.G.* 


Few English statesmen have exhibited greater, or more varied powers of 
mind than the Marquess Wellesley. He administered the government of Ln- 
dia at aseason when the British empire in the East trembled to its founda- 
tions; he assumed the Viceroyalty of Ireland on two occasions, when the 
contending factions in that unhappy country seemed on the point of carry- 
ing their animosities to the fall extent of civil war; he conquered these 
dangers; he gave safety to India, and tranquillity to {[reland ; but in neither 
case did he obtain his fair meed of fame or fortune. Posterity will be per- 
plexed to explain how such a man could have been excluded from the Cabi- 
net, while the destinies of Eugland were confided to such mediocrities as a 
Portland, a Perceval, or a Liverpool. Mr. Pearce has suggested the solution ; 
his strong convictions of the justice and policy of conceding the Catholic 
cluims were equally displeasing to the third and fourth Georges, and the Mar- 
quess was not a man to compromise principle for the purpose of winning 
royal favour, 

The selections which Mr. Pearce has made from the valuable unpublish- 
ed correspondence of this great statesman are skilfully woven together by a 
comprehensive memoir of his public career and private character. Refer- 
ring to these volumes for the events of his early life, we turn to the period 
when he for ever established his fame as an orator and astatesman by his 
brilliant. speech in support of the war against revolutionary France. Though 
in thisdisplay we tind few traces of the glowing imagery, brilliant fancy, and 
refiective philosophy of Burke, it is a composition of great earnestness and 
singular power ; it is a solemn protest, in the name of religion, morality, and 
everlasting justice, against the atheism, the butchery, and the tyranny of re- 
volutionary France. The peroration, by its simple solemnity, almost at- 
tains to the rank of the sublime. 

A composition of a very different kind, which Mr. Pearce has judiciously 
rescued from oblivion, is the song composed by this eminent statesman to 
celebrate Duncan’s victory at Camperdown. It has the true patriotic fire 
of a naval Tyrteus, and may inspire just regret that the noble author did not 
more frequently exert his powers in a similar direction. 


Enrolled in our bright annals lives full many a gallant name, 

But never British heart conceived a deed of prouder fame, 

To shield our liberties and laws, to guard our Sovereign’s crown, 
Than noble Duncan’s mighty arm achieved at Camperdown. 


October the eleventh it was, he spyed the Dutch at nine, 
The British signal flew ‘To break their close embattled line,’ 
Their line he broke—for every heart, oc that auspicious day, 
The bitter memory of the past had vowed to wipe away.t 


At three o'clock nine gallant ships had struck their colours proud, 
And three brave Admirals at his feet their vanquished flags had bowed 
Our Duncan’s British colours streamed all glorious to the last, 

For in the battie’s fiercest rage, he nailed them to the mast.t 


Now turning from the vanquished chiefs to his victorious crew, 
Great Duncan spoke, in conquest’s pride to heavenly faith still true, 

‘ Let every man now bend the knee, and here in humble prayer,§ 
Give thanks to God, who, in this fight, has made our cause his care.’ 


Then on the deck, the noble field of that bright day’s renown, 
Brave Duncan with his gallant crew in thankful prayer knelt down, 
And humbly blessed his Providence, and hailed his guardian power, 
Who valour, strength and skill inspired in that dona battle’s hour. 


The captive Dutch the solemn scene a in silent awe, 

And rued the day when Holland crouched to France’s impious law ; 
And felt how virtue, courage, faith unite to form this land 

For victory, for fame, and power, just rule and high command. 


The Venerable was the ship that bore his flag to fame, 
Our veteran hero well becomes his gallant vessel’s name, 
Behold his locks! they speak the toil of many a stormy day, | 
* For fifty years, through winds and waves, he holds his dauntless way. 


The most Seer proof of the intuitive powers by which this great 
man at once disentangled all the details of complicated policy is his elabo- 








* Memoirs and Correspondence of Richard Marquess Wellesley, K.G., by 
Robert Rouiern Pearce. London: Bentley. 

t The Matiny of the Fleet at the Nore happened a short time before the 
victory of Camperdown. 

t This was a fact well known at the time. 

§ ‘ Lord Duncan received the swords of the three Dutch Admirals on the 
quarter-deck of the Venerable ; and immediately, in their presence, ordered 
his crew to prayers. The scene was most animating and affecting.’—Note 
by Marquess Wellesley. 

‘Lord Dancan was of a very noble and venerable appearance, with a 








fine complexion and long grey bair.'—Note by Marquess Wellesley. 





rate survey of the condition of India, written at the Cape of Good Hope, 
while ov his way to assume the government. At this time the French corps, 
under the command of Raymond, in the service of the Nizam, gave just alarm 
to the British. Zemaun Shah at the head of the Affghans, threatened to unite 
all the Mohammedans of India in a religious league for the expulsion of the 
Christians; Tippoo Sultan was burning to revenge the sacrifices he had 
been compelled to make by Lord Cornwallis; and the Mabrattas, whom no 
treaties could bind, were organizing new schemes for levying tribute and 
obtaining plunder. 

We shall not now enter into any justification of the war against Tippoo 
Sultan, and shall touch but slightly on the accusation of partiality to his 
brothers which was urged agaiust the Governor General. He had early 
discovered the eminent military and diplomatic qualifications of Sir Arthar 
Wellesley, and had selected him to administer the affairs of Mysore as being 
the only General who united the virtues of the soldier with those of the 
statesman. A letter from Lord Clive, now first published by Mr Pearce, 
shows that the Governor had made a most judicious choice, and that Sir 
Arthur Wellesley thus early evinced that extraordinary combination of tal- 
ents which have rendered him immortal as Duke of Wellington. 

To give anything like an adequate review of this important work would 
require far more space than we can command, but independent of their great 
political value, these volumes possess such a varied interest as must recom- 
mend them to all readers. 





—_—<=— — - 
GRIMALDL. 


Here we are! attempting to give a short memoir of Joe Grimaldi. As 
well might we attempt to write the life of Napoleon on our thumb-nail, or 
a fall description of an overture, with the hope of conveying the sound. 
What pen can tell you how fanny he was !—or the width of his mouth, or 
the roll of his, eye which have never been equalled? The very breadth of his 
humour wideved materially all the mouths of the lucky boys of his time, 
far beyond the conception of the laughers of this day. 

Whenever you see ahappy, broad-grinning, apple-faced old gentleman, 
full of jollity, and a tp agp with children, be sure that he lived in the 
days of Grimaldi, and also considers it a blessing that he did so. 

nexhaustible was the fun of this Momus ot ote boyhood. His tricks 
were not scra together for twelve months, to be doled out for a few short 
weeks at Christmas. He disdained such parsimony. He held his revels 
all the live-long year, and then was unable to get rid of all his fan in one 
pantomime, the giant! He would play in two nightly, and still bave lots of 
funny faces to give to poor boys gratuitously out of his carriage-window, as 
they followed Fim in crowds from one temple of fun to the other. 

The face opposite is painted by a Raven, and with all its ability, 1s worse 
than nothing ; for no one could paint his face but himself. A skeleton 
would be as like a living mao as this is like Joey. It is the blank canvas 
upon which he painted his own unrivalled fan ! Look upon this picture !— 
would anybody suppose that a wink from that serious-looking eye would 
convulse a whole house of old and young, and make them, as it were, the 
confederates to his rogueries and petty larcenies?—or that that pursed-up 
mouth could swallow with perfect facility a hamper of carrots and greens, 
ora large tray of tarts? No! Then how is it possible to describe any- 
thing indescribable! A memoir of funny faces is therefore impossi- 
ble. 
Joey Grimaldi—for to call him Mr. Joseph Grimaldi would be ridiculous 
—Mr. Buonaparte or Mr. Shakspeare would not be more so—for he was 
Joey asa boy, and Joey did he remain until he died, and was as equally 
great as the aforesaid gentlemen in his way. 

Joey, then, was born in the merry Christmas time of 1779, and born to 
keep the world laughing until he went out of it ; and such was his desper- 
ate ferry to begin his vocation, that at the age of one year and eleven 
months he tumbled into the world of fan and humour, and threw the afore- 
said comic world into such an unprecedented short of laughter, that the 
serious and the wise were startled ay it, and walked out to reprove the 
noisy revellers. But, as they looked upon the cause, the length departed 
from their faces, the colour rushed into their laughter-swollen cheeks, and 
they were forced to use up all care’s wrinkles to keep them from bursting, 
onl Jour claimed them all his own. 

This is all that is possible to say of his fame ; fur, as was the first scene, 
so was it to the end of his career. He was born, played the fool, and died 
regretted by all that ever knew him, either as a man or fool ; for as a fool he 
had set a noble example to wise men. 

His love, and early marriage—for love was not to be fooled—speaks 
highly for his probity and honour, when placed in a situation of great temp- 
tation. The ready acquiescence of his father-in-law, and manager, Mr. 
Hughes, to his marriage with his accomplished daughter, the great differ- 
ence of station being considered, is an unanswerable testimony to the great 
esteem in which he was held for his kindly-heartedness and well-regulated 
conduct in a profession most dangerous to both , : 

His death which took place on the 31st May 1837, and in his fifty -eighth 
year, was sudden and unexpected. The closing days of hie life were calm 
and cheerful, and lightened by acircle of esteemed old friends—although, 
like all other mortals, however gifted, he had had his seasons of very se- 
vere trouble and affliction, the particualrs of which can only be given in a 
lengthened memoir. In a trifling sketch like this you can merely, like an 
epitaph, say when he was born and when he died, with a few words of 
well-deserved praise. 

To those who never saw him, description is fruitless; to those who have 
no praise comes up to their appreciation ofhim We therefore shake our 
heads with other old boys, and say, ‘ Ah! you should have seen Grimaldi !’ 
Bentley's Magazine. 
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CONTEMPORARY ORATORS. 
THE RIGHT HONOURABLE SIR JAMES GRAHAM. 


Whatever yA be suggested to the contrary by personal or political an- 
tipathy, it will be very generally admitted by men of all parties, who are 
conversant with the subject, that Sir JamesGraham stands next to Sir Robert 
Peel and Lord John Russell in the degree of influence he exercises over the 
debates in the House of Commons. It is not as an orator, more than res- 
pectable though his pretensions be, that he ranks thus high ; for there are 
many, even among his inferiors as statesmen, who in eloquence far tran- 
scend him. Nor is it because he has in the course of his long and chequer- 
ed career, developed those higher qualities either of character or of intellect, 
which lead men in the aggregate to wait upon the judgment of the indivi- 
dual, yielding themselves to his guidance ; for the public life of Sir James 
Graham has been singularly unpropitious to the accomplishment of that 
glorious distinction. Nor is it that his reputation has grown with the growth 
or identified itself with the successes of any great national !party whose 
gratitude would have given hima following, and that following an au- 

ience prepossessed in his favour; for there is scarcely a public man of 
the day who has been so deeply and irrecoverably inconstant to political 
alliances, or the virulence of Schone temporary opposition may with more 
precision be gauged by the fervency of his former support. On none of the 
received grounds, in fact, can his influence—popularity itcannot be called 
—with the House of Commons be accounted for. Such as it is, it depends on 
himselfalone. It is anomalous, like his position. 

The solitary, self-created, almost undisputed sway wielded by Sir Robert 
Peel, one can understand. He has been the foremost man ofhistime. Al- 
ways the leader of, even in adversity, the most powerfal party of his coun- 
trymen, he has never, except, perhaps, in the single instance of the Reform 
question, ran counter to the feelings of the nation. ? 

There are principles and sentiments which, even in the hour of the ut- 
termost estrangement, he held in common with his opponents ; there was 
always some neutral ground for reconciliation. If events — that his 
advocacy could not always have been sincere, no one could point to habi- 
tual virulence and acrimony assumed to give the colour of earnestness. He 
soothed, flattered, cajoled, played off parties and opinions against each other 
with delicate finesse, but never directly outraged deep-rooted prejudices or 
long-established opinions. And so, indeed, it is with him in the present 
hour. While ruling his political contemporaries with a power soa lute 
as to be almost without parallel in representative assemblies, and, at the 
same time, so well masked as to require all the envenomed ingenuity of a 
disappcinted partisan ere it could be discovered, much less believed in, Sir 
Robert Peel has contrived to avoid exhibiting most ot the harsher symbols 
of hissway. His despotism has not been obtrusive, or his tyranny odious. 
He has made men enslave each other, without himselt standing forth as the 
confessed cause of the general degradation. If he bas no natural or personal 
followers, so also he has no organised opponents,—at least their —- 
tion melts away at his approach ; ons | are valiant only behind his back. 

The more genial, mild, and natural influence of Lord John Rassell with 
his followers is also to be accounted for; nor is it at all surprising that he 
should be a favourite as a speaker with the house generally. Of the Whig 

arty, first the protege, then the pupil, and now the leader, he has always 

een the firm and consistent supporter. Of one side of the House he pos- 
sesses the favour by every right of political service, and party is not slow to 
be grateful however wanting it may be in other political virtues. To his 
opponents and the House generally, he has always exhibited a deference 
pa respectful consideration, which, if it sprang from policy, was wise im 
the extreme, for it has secured a degree of prepossession om pereosa 
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grounds which is not enjoyed eveu by Sir Robert Peel himselt, and often 
acts as a counter-balancing make-weight for mental and physical short- 
comings in bis oratory. ‘ : 

Sir Suits Graham’s influence in the representative branch of the legis- 
lature is not to be attributed to any of the causes which have secured its 
favours for these two distinguished men. Like Sir Robert Peel, he has 
constantly been in antagonism with parties and opinions to which he has 
at some other time, before or since, given his most hearty support. But 
his changes of opinion and of policy have been made under very different 
circumstances, and the tone and character of his advocacy and opposition 
have been of a very different nature. Sir Robert Peel’s first great act of 
inconsistency, however it may have exasperated his followers at the time, 
still bore the stamp of statesmanship ; inasmuch as it was the application 
of a great and, in some respects, a desperate remedy to a state of things to 
which the history of the constitution afforded no parallel. It carried with 
it, also, to most minds the justification of an overpowering necessity. His 
subsequent deviations from the line of policy professed by him in early 
life, and while still the leader of the old Tory party, have, in like manner, 
been to a great extent the result of circumstances which he could not con- 
trol. Many compromises of principle are forgiven in the regenerator of 
a great party. And Sir Robert Peel, too, has always kept his motives so 
free from suspicions. His ambition is, at least, of an ennobling and ex- 
altingcharacter. He has never been the mere partisan, or allowed poli- 
tics to become a passion with him, but has preserved his dignity amidst 
all the heats of party strife. Personal motives are seldom assigned to him 
when he sees fit to change his policy. He has preserved in an eminent 
degree the respect both of parliament and the public. ; ; 

Not so Sir James Graham ; and the fact affects his position with the 
House of Commons, or it would not be so broadly stated in this paper, 
which, with the others of the series, treats of public men with reference 
to their personal position and their influence as speakers, and not with any 
political bias. Upon the same principle that high praise has been given 
to Lord John Russell or to Mr. Macaulay, although Whigs, because they 
are fairly entitled to it, the faults in the character of Sir James Graham, 
and the flaws in his position, will be dealt with without reserve, notwith- 
standing that he is so distinguished and so useful 4 member of a Conser- 
vative government. Sir James, we repeat, has not, amidst his many 
changes of opinion and party, preserved the same high character, the 
same freedom from the imputation of partisanship, the same presumption 
of stainless motive, that have upheld Sir Robert Peel, and retained for 
him the personal favour of the House of Commons, even in the most crit- 
ical and dangerous periods of his fortunes. Still less has he observed that 
steady devotion to early received and professed opinions, that tolerant and 
liberal appreciation of principles and views entectained and professed by 
opponents, that gently repulsive retirement from stage to stage of party 
defence in the face of the advancing enemy, which, together with many 
perenne qualities of an amiable character, have secured for Lord John 

ussell so much of the regard of foes as well as of friends. Sir James 
Graham has acted on wholly opposite tactics. There has been more (so 
to speak) of brigandage, more of the loose policy of the Free Lance, in his 
political life. His attacks have always been fierce and virulent in inverse 
proportion to what has proved to be the depth of his convictions, and to 
the apparent necessity of the case; his defences have always been distin- 
qevbes by a blind and passionate obstinacy ; his compromises and aban- 

onments of professed opinions have always been sudden. These are great 
defects of character in the eyes of Englishmen, and they react upon Sir 
James Graham, and lessen his consequence as a statesman, to this hour, 
in spite of his commanding talents and great position. ; 

Sir James Graham has made enemies of almost every party in the le- 
gislature. It has not been because he has opposed them from time to time, 
for other men who are much more popular have for many years done so 
more effectually. But it has been on account of the extreme virulence of 
his opposition. His fighting has always been a Toutrance. He has al- 
ways apeared to impart his passions into party conflicts, as though he 
were not merely fighting the battle of opinicns, but also maintaining his 
own personal quarrel. And yet he has never succeeded in impressing 
one with the idea of his being in earnest. That would have rendered 
pardonable, language otherwise too severe. His harangues while in op- 
position, and indeed all his party speeches, rather seem the elaborate ef- 
forts of one having little real sympathy with the themes he is discussing 
or the views he is urging, but who has worked himself up to a state of fic- 
titious enthusiasm or moral indignation, in order the more effectually to 
gratify political vindictiveness, or advance personal ambition, by obtain- 
ing the applause of audiences willing to be misled under cover of those 
high-sounding pretences. But, whether simulated or real, some of the 
speeches here more particularly referred to—and to which, it must be 
added, no one could listen without being struck with admiration at their 
boldness, skill, and sustained energy—were searcely reconcilable with 
that liberal and charitable interpretation of the motives of opponents, 
which is one of the first duties of public men to each other. Nor has Sir 
James Graham, while conducting his combats in this spirit, been at all 
choice in the weapons he used. Any missive that came to hand was 
hurled indiscriminately at the foe. No epithet, however heavy its impu- 


since Pitt; the absolate dictator of all the internal admiuistration, and of 
much of the internal policy, and the originator, or at all events the arbiter 
of the internal legislation, of this great kingdom. More than any other liv- 
ing statesman it may be said of him that he has made his own position. | 
was probably the object of his early ambition ; yet, if we look at his career 
how uupropitious was its commencement for such a close! So much the 
more merit, then, in an intellectual point of view, is due to him who could 
thus compel circumstances to bis purposes. It is to his talents alone that he 
is indebted for the high post he holds, and the distinguished position he en- 
joys among his contemporaries. He has literally fought his way up ; and a 
bard fight he has had. If he has multiplied the natural obstacles of such a 
career, so much the greater is the talentand the determination of purpose by 
which they have been overcome. What Mr. Macaulay has won by his elo 

uence and capacity for statesmanship, Sir James Grabam has attained by 
the same spirit of self dependence, working out its mission in the more ac- 
tive and stormy scenes of political excitement, by more bold and dangerous 
ventures, and more skilful and daring pilotage. 

Sir James Graham has always been equal tohis position. Various as have 
been the parts he has played in tne political drama of time, he has always 
glided naturally into thera, and distinguished himeelf as one of the first ac- 
tors, rising naturally tothe top. His speeches from time to time afforded 
an accurate barometer of his political position. On whichever side of pol- 
itics they were made, they have always been marked by great aptitude, 
readiness, tact, vigour, and power. [Except Lord Brougham and O’Connell, 
he has been perhaps, the most actively militant orator of his day. When he 
was down he attacked those who were uppermost; now he is in power he 
wages perpetual war with those who are out. Whet er attacking institu- 
tions or defending them, however, he has shown equal ability and deter- 
mination to conquer at all hazards. When he was a Radical, or at least so 
ultraa Whig that the steady ones of the party were almost ashamed or at 
least afraid of him, he was so thoroughly aud uncompromising in his de- 
nunciations, that Mr. Duncombe, whom be is now nightly striving to extin- 
guish with all the awful terrors of law and oder, would bave been by his 
side but a mere wretched shadow of ademagogue. In fact, we have no 
such Radicals now as Sir James was then. They are all fat, jocular men, 
growing wealthy upon coronerships, and suchlike abominations; or dlase 
dandies in search ofan excitement. Some of the speeches of Sir James 
Graham, whether in parliament, at the hustings, or at public meetings, at 
the time referred to, would in the present day be accounted almost too bold 
for the most determined aspirant for the honours of political martyrdom. 
For they were unredeemed by the philosophy of liberalisin; they had not 
even the dignity and tone of Chartism. They were simple, utadulterated, 
partisan speeches, made to serve a purpose, and forgotten as soou as uttered, 
But about their talent there wasno mistake. It was not that they were dis- 
tinguished for high eloquence, but for power and downright hard bitting. 
They gave the Speaker aclaim on the rising party of the time ; and in a few 
years the quas: demagogue shot up into a minister. 

And a capital minister be made. His most determined enemies do not 
deny this. Whatever may be thought of Sir James Graham as a politician, 
no one hesitates to admit that he is one of the best administrative officers 
this country hasfor many years produced. The same talent, the tact and 
aplitude, which had made him so clever an assailant of the former govern- 
ment, rendered him immediately fit for office. He was here, as before, 
equal to his position. Asa speaker on behalf of the government, tuo, he 
proved himself a most valuable ally,—turning the flank of bis qaondam Rad- 
ical associates with provoking skill and unerring precision. But the prior 
claims of those who were already designated the successors to the chief posts 
in the Whig party still kept Sir James in the background, and forbade the 
hope of his taking that distinguished pesition for which his talents and am- 
bition alike indicated him. The reorganisation of the party at that time, and 
their adoption of a policy of dangerous progress, affurded an opportunity for 
a change; and accordingly, in a very short time we find Sir James Graham 
(after a short time spent in achrysalis state) a full-blown Conservative. 
Here, again, he was fully equal to his position; and as it was during the long 
and glorious struggle of the Conservative opposition headed by Sir Robert 
Peel, Lord Stanley. and Sir James Graham, that the latter made his best 
speeches, a better opportunity cannot be taken to treat of his peculiarities as 
an orator—which was the part he then laid himself out to fill—before at- 
tempting to describe him as he now is in his new character of repressor- 
general of the insubordinates in the House of Commons, or ‘crusher’-in- 
chief to the ministry. 

The Conservative speeches of Sir James Graham, made when fighting 
side by side with Sir Robert Peel and Lord Stanley against the Whigs 
were admirable specimens of what may be done by highly cultivated pow- 
ers, extensive acquaintance with the best models of eloquence, persevering 
care, and elaborate preparation, without oratorical genius, or that earnest- 
ness and sincerity of purpose which will often advantageously supply its 
place. Assuming them to have been deliberately got up to serve a certain 
purpose, it would be impossible to withhold admiration of the power, tact, 
and aptitude, with which the means were made subservient to the etid. 
Upon the supposition that the speaker was really sincere, it was diflicalt to 
account for the absence, even in the most solemn appeals to the religious 
feelings of the auditory, or to their cherished constitutional prepossessiuns, 
of those touches of deep feeling which ave the utterances of the soul, not the 
promptings of art. and which act like a talisman upon the sympathies. 





tation [always, of course, saving that it is parliamentary}; no teunt, how- 
ever bitter or exasperating, whether to individuals, to parties, to opin- 
ions, or even to whole nations; no general charge, however grave as 
against the policy of a party, or however damnatory of the motives of his 
opponents in their councils or their conduct; and, finally, no man@uvre 
that could by any stretch of license be accounted not inconsistent with 
parliamentary honour, even to the extent of partial statements of oppo- 
nents’ opinions, or partial quotations or withholdings of justificatory mat- 
ter ; net one such expedient, however little to be approved in fair and 
free public discussion, by which a temporary triumph could be won, ora 
rival for the hour put down, was ever rejected by Sir James Graham from 
any delicacy of temperament; or from any high and fastidious sense of 
honour, such as restrains some men from grasping the victory which is 
theirs on such conditions; or even from that constitutional love of fair 
play, and open, stand-up fighting which is the Englishman’s boast, and 
which is covertly the guiding principle in all the debates in parliament. 

It will be observed that blame is imputed to Sir James Graham, not 
merely because in the course of a long and very stormy political life he 
has changed his opinions. Men have always been held at liberty to do 
that; and of late it is becoming quite a fashion It is on account of the 
extreme virulence and unscrupulousness with which he has from time to 
time advocated the opinion or the party object of the hour, and the sud- 
denness with which he has changed those opinions end objects, that he 
has failed to secure his fair share of the respect of his contemporaries, at 
least for more than his great talent. A very cursory glanee at his speeches 
will fully confirm the view here put forward. Look at his earlier politi 
cal career, when as ‘the Cumberland Baronet,’ he frighted the isle from 
its propriety, by the violent and unconstitutional tendency of his writings 
and speeches. Who could have suspected that a man whose sentiments 
breathed so much of the very spirit of license, would in comparatively 
few years stand before the world one of the favoured leaders of the party 
he was then denouncing so violently, and as the most arbitrary home- 
secretary the country had known for many years? Again, his attacks upon 
the landed interest in the earlier part of his career were so harsh and viru- 
lent, that one can scarcely believe, though the fact stares one in the face, 
that the same man has been, for twelve or fourteen years, one of the chiet 
consellors and leaders of those whom he then treated as the pests and ene 
mies of their country. 

Furthermore, let us look at the zealous artisanship with which, when he 
was a member of the Whig government, he attacked on the one hand the 
Radicals, of whom at least, in opinion, he might once have been accounted a 
leader ; and on the other the Conservatives, in whose ranks he was so soon 
to hold one uf the most distinguished posts. Nor can it be forgotten how, 
when in power as a Conservative minister, he has stood out in marked re- 
lief from Bie colleagues ; in the virulence of his attacks on those with whom 
he had so lately held office, and towards whom he at least, and Lord Stan- 
ley, should have been restrained in resorting to the more envenomed hostil- 
ities of party. Jt cannot be attributing too much importance to the effects 
of this constant antagonism on his part to the convictions or the self-luve of 
his contemporaries, when we say, that they detract very materially from the 
estimation in which he is held, and svudiaihe the possibility of his being pop 
ular in the House of Commons, however much his eloquence, his debating 
powers, or his extraordinary aptitude for business, may cause him to be ad- 
mired, and render him valuable as a minister and a statesman. 

It has been in the face of all these self-created obstacles, in spite of draw- 
‘backs and disadvantages which would have long since consigned an ordin- 
ary man to oblivion, that Sir James Graham, after having deserted his post 
in the van of ome party—the party with whom his early political life was 
spent, and to whom he was indebted for his position—has forced his way to 

the very leadership of another ; of a party distinguished for the possession of 
talent, legitimately occupying its ranks avd not at all dependent upon chance 
recruits fur the figure it makes before the country. Withoata tollowing, af 
ter having violently discarded the political friendships of his youth and 
manhood, and in spite of an habitual, almost a stadied avoidance of all t he 
ordinaty arts of popularity, which at times has almost gone the length of 
courting public odium, we find Sir James Graham the right hand and confi- 
dential counsellor of the most powerful minister this country bas known 


The speeches referred to were, many of them, superior as compositions to 
those of Sir Robert Peel or Lord Stautey, containing more of the great ar- 
gument on which the whole movemext of the Conservative party was 
based. For, although Sir James Graham evinces so little readiness to bend 
his will to those around him, he shows an almost chameleon-jike power of 
reflecting their sympathies, opinions, or prejudices. They were iu this re- 
spect admirable manuals for the party, and no doubt did good service in the 
country. But the impetuous eloquence of Lord Stanley, and the admira- 
ble persuasive art of Sir Robert Peel, enabled them to achieve more, with 
maferials which in justice to Sir James Graham we must admit were not 
sey then those which are to be found in bis speeches of that periud.— 

hat detracted from the effect of the ¢eclamatory passages was a some- 
what pompous and stilted tone, a too evident affectation of solemnity and 
earnestness ; which might have been partly natural, arising from physical 
causes, and therefore not fairly the object of criticism, though materially 
marring the effect of the speeches. But allowing for all these defects, they 
were yet remarkable efforts of oratorical skill, which raised Sir James to a 
level with the best speakers in the House of Commons. The exordiums and 
perorations always bore marks of the most careful preparation, and were 
usually models of fine composition: the quotations were most apt, and of- 
ten from recondite sources; the poetical passages delivered with a fine em- 
phasis and full appreciation of the rhythm. As a debater, rising at a late 
hour, perhaps, to reply suddenly to the arguments of a previous speaker or 
speakers, were the novelty of the topics precludes all preparat’on, and the 
real powers of the orator are therefore tried to the utmost, Sir James shew- 
ed himself the possessor of the very highest order of talent,—in readiness of 
argument, retentiveness of memory, suddenness of quotation, quickness of 
retort, in invective, sarcasm, repartee, declamation, he was seldom or never 
at fault, and was always the antagonist wost dreaded by the ministers. Per- 
haps one reason for this might be the virulence of tone, and unscrupulous- 
ness in the use of weapons, of which mention has already been made, as one 
of the chief faults of Sir James Graham. 

But all these successes as a politiciau, and all these triumphs asa speaker, 
will not account for or justify the assertion with which these observations 
commenced,—that Sir James Graham's influence over the House of Com- 
mons is only second to that of Sir R. Peel or Lord John Russell. For in- 
fluence he does possess, although in the face of all that has been here said to 
bis disadvantage, it is most difficult to trace it to its source, seeing that there 
is nO man in the house who appears less to court popular favour than Sir 
James Graham. Looking back at his career while joint leader of the Con- 
servative opposition, it was certainly then impossivle to predict that he would 
develope into the sort of character he has exhibited as minister and home- 
secretary. Prominent as bis position then was, he was rather the servitor 
of party than otherwise: he never assumed to take the lead Still less would 
you have supposed that he would have had the boldness to flout the house as 

e has since done ; or so ostentatiously to defy the sovereign people through 
their representatives. All honour to him for his courage, though it might 
have been exercised in a better cause It is because Sir James Graham af- 
fects, or really feels, an indifference to the good opinion of the house, that 
they submit so spaniel-like to his caprices or his studied coldness and indif- 
ference, and pay sv much attention, often so much deference, to his own 
opinion. 

A hardness and impassibility of temperament, which is to censure or ob- 
loquy as adamant or rhinocerous-hide, Joined to a wonderful knowledge of 
human nature, great talents, clear perception, readiness, determination ot 
purpose, and a steady resolution to seize all opportunities and yield none, 
give him great advantage in an assembly where the average of ability is not 
above mediocrity, and where there are so few who have the courage or feel 
the inclination to stand furth as competitors. With the exception of Mr. 
Duncombe, Mr. Ferrand, and Mr. Wakley, the members generally bend be- 
fore his consistent will und determination of purpose, which, in such a place, 
are almost tantamount to a strong or superior mind. If they would s.y the 
truth, they are not alittle afraid of him. Atthe same time, it must not be 
forgotien that such a man as Sir James is in these times particularly useful. 
( litarianism, on which are grafted some of the colder and harsher doctriues 
of politica! economy, has become the political religion of our public men.— 








Ceutralisation, with its train of paralysing evils, bas become the fashionable 


machiuery of government. The father the ear aud eye are removed from 
the actual scene, the less chance there is of the evil being seen or the com. 
plaint heard. The selfishness of ciasses needs excuses. —_It thinks to hide 
its naked hideousness in systems. Weaker natures fear to lay down, stil! 
more to carry out principles, which this selfishness would fain see adopted 

A firmer spirit which, perbaps, because it has faith in such principl s, as 

serts them broadly and maiotains them in act, through good apd evil report, 
becomes a powerful and valuable ally. A Sir James Grabam will be clung 
to, in an instiuctive deference for bis vigour of mind and boldness of pur- 
pose. Such a man serves, to rule. Less remote causes of his influence may, 
however, be found; causes on the surface quite sufficient in the present 
state of things to account for bis contradicting all the usual calculations on 
which ministerial popularity is based. 

His demeanor in the house isastudy. Asbe enters below che bar, his 
red despatch-box in hand, his figure towers above most of the members, 
notwithstanding that of late years he has contracted a slight stoop. Extreme 
hantear, tempered by a half-sarcastic superciliousness, is his prevailing 
characteristic; and, as he slowly drags along his tall and massive frame , 
which still retains much of the fine proportion of youth, in his heavy measur- 
ed, almost slip-shod tread, towards his seat at the right of the Speaker's 
table, there is a self-satisfied, almost inane expression on the countenance, 
produced by a peculiar fall of the nether lip and a distorted elevation of the 
eyebrows, that does not by any means prepossess you In his favour, or sug- 
gest any high idea of his intellect. He rather looks like some red-tape 
minister of the Tadpole school, or some pompous placeman, conceited ot 
his acres. But by and by, you learn to separate the more fixed habit of the 
teatures from this old expression of countenance, till you see that the su- 
perciliousness is real, though exaggerated by the physical pecniiarity.— 
There are no traces of ill-nature in the face; but, ou the other band, there 
is nothing to encourage. Meanwhile he has seated himself, placed his red 
box on the table before him, stretched himself out to his full length, and 
awaits, with arma folded and hat slonched over his face, the questioning to 
which he knows he will be subjected at this particular hour, from_half-past 
four to half-past five. He is not left long in his moody silence. Some one 
has put a question tohim. It is Mr. Duncombe, who, if one is to judge by 
the malicious twinkle in his eye and his affected tore of moral indignation, 
has got hold of some grievance—some letter-opening delinquency, or some 
case of magisterial cruelty aud Home-Oflice indifference, with w hich he has 
worked upon the members who do the ‘ British-public’ part in these little 
political dramas, for they are crying ‘bear, hear !’ with a forty John-Bull 
power. Does the home-secretary start up to answer? —_ Is he indignant at 
the insinuations thrown out by his smart and ready antagonist? Does he 
burn to relieve himself of the odium of having sanctioned a system of es- 
pionage or of having neglected to redress some wrong—as he, the post- 
man’s ex‘officio trustee, is bound todo? Ob,no! heisinno hurry. The 
breath of the questioner has full time to cool, and the voice of moral indig - 
nation to abate its energy, ere be stirs. Then he uncoils himeelf, se 
slowly to his full height, and confronting bis antagonist witha well assume 
consciousness of the extreme absurdity of his _— and the absolute im- 
pregnubility of the defence; if, indeed, be shall condescend to make any 
answer at all; for you are left, in doubt a moment, whether he will not al- 
low his supercilious expression to expand into a contemptuous laugh, aud so 
sit down again. 

However, such things not being allowed by the sovereign people, and, as 
ministers, however despotically disposed, must answer questicns, the next 
thing to be accomplished is to give as homeopathic a dose of information as 
possible, conveyed in the largest possible amount of indifference, superci- 

liousness, and wholesome parliamentary contempt. There are stereotyped 
forms. The initiated know almost the words, The cool, phlegmatic, impas- 
sible style is, of course, peculiar to the particular Home Secretary of whom 
we speak. Hisidea of the functions of his office seems to be, that he is to 
exercise the utmost possible power with the least possible accountability. 
He is to know nothing, see nothing, do nothing, but what he is absolutely 
compellable to know, see,or do. If the enemy can ferret out a fact and 
prove it. so much the better for his case. Then, perhaps, it may be admit- 
ed. But the usual course is for Sir James, in his low, monotonous voice, 
and steady determined manner. to give an elaborate formal statement of 
words, with as few facts as possible, and leaving the matter as nearly as 
possible where he found it. This course has its advantage ; for the ques- 
tions put are often unmeanizg, and even detrimental to the public service. 
Sometimes, however, matters grow more serious. The cool, hard impassi 
sible functionary is compelled by a sense of duty to make a most elaborate 
statement. and then it is you perceive his superiority as a minister. The 
clearness, firmness, extent of information, and sound knowledge of his duty 
he displays, shew him not to be deficient either in act or in explanation, 
when he thinks it necessary. His questioner is now put hors de combat, 
and he himself gets a sort of license for that superciliousness and apathetic 
indifference to popular censure, which are so fatally urged to his prejudice 
Tn still more dubious cases, as for instance, in that of Mazzini, Sir James 
Graham has carried his impassibility and indifference to an insulting extent. 
If he believed himself right, of course he shewed great morai courage ; but 
moral courage in a bad cause is scarcely distinguishable from obstinacy : Sir 
James Grabam’s conduct in that case laid him open to great obloquy, mach 
of which was deserved. Yet the determination he shewed under such cir- 
cumstances rather increased than diminished his influence with the house. 
If it made him, politically speaking, hated by.many, it also made him feared. 
Such steady self-possession, joined to such talents and information, and to 
such debating powers as he bas in his former career displayed, though now 
he rarely exercises them, are qaite sufficient to account for that influence 
which we have ascribed to him; in the absence of personal respect which, 
“comp oon speaking be does not command ; or of party gratitude, which he 
as done little to inate on the one hand, and so much to forfeit on the 
other.—Fraser’s Magazine. 
— a 
THE POSIBION OF MINISTERS, 
At the Present Crisis. 

We are vot going to he moved either by the queen’s speech or by the 
extraordinary discussions that ensued upon its delivery, in both houses ot 
parliament, from the determination at which we last montharrived. Ofthe 
ministerial project for regenerating our commercial system we as yet know 
nothing. » Hints broad, if they be not clear, may have been dropped in va- 
rious quartere—and possi is busy enough, Heaven knows, elsewhere than 
amid the precincts of the court. But whether it be through some defect in 
our understanding, or that matters really are as dark as to us they appear 
to be, we confess that neither in Sir Robert Peel's explanation, nor in the 
not less ominous avowal of the Duke uf Wellington, can we discover any 
just reason either to approve or condemn a line of policy of which we are 
unable to follow the direction clearly. Under these circnmstances we beg 
to reserve to ourselves the right of choosing our side in the battle, if a batde 
there is to be, after the grounds of strife shall be made manifest to us. And 
secing this cennot appear before the article which we now write shall have 
oe through the printer’s hands, and takeu its place in the standard litera- 
ture of the age, our readers, be their prepossessions either for or against the 
— of Peel, must have patience with a delay on our parts, which is an- 
avoidable. We do not choose to follow the example of orators who flat- 
ter or condemn the minister unheard, according to the dictates of their own 
prejudices. Sir Robert Peel may be all that the more impetuous of the 
advocates of agricultural protection call him ; and should it appear that he 
deserves the opprobrium which they heap upon him, then onr sanguine 
friends may depend upon it that we sball! not be behind the most forward of 
them all in holding bim up to the execration of his own times, and the 
contempt of that posterity to which he is somewhat too fond ofappealing. But 
we must have sure proof of the offence before we sanction the punishment. 

Meanwhile, it is impessible to contemplate the genéral state of public 
feeling, and the chaos into which, not so much parties as society seems to 
be resolving itself, without the deepest anxiety and alarm. We are ad- 
vancing, or we appear to be, to that war of opinions and of classes which 
has preceded, and that not ata remote interval, the downfall of all the 
great empires of the world. Religion is forgotten amid the bitterness of 
sectarian animosity, and politics have mnenged ta the strife of interests—the 
interests of order as opposed by disorder, and of man as opposed to man.— 
Look, in regard to the eh of these heads, at Scotland, with which we 
begin, because it is the least populous, and used te be the most quiet portion 
of the empire. It is torn by disputes which the individuals engaged tn pro- 
fess to treat as religious differences, but which, in pointof fact, are begun, 
continued, and ended, in considerations wholly secular. What is all the stir 
between the Establishment and the Free Kirk about, except to determine 
with whom shall be left the right of dispensing the Church’s loaves and 
fishes 7 * 

We do not charge the authors of the Reformact with seeking the end 
which is now palpably before them, any more than we accuse the greedy 
buyers up of rotten boroughs of having purposely provoked the storm be- 
neath which they fell; but no man in his senses can doubt that the strife 
which the manufacturer for the last ten years has been waging against the 
proprietor of the soil is the legitimate issue of that arrangement of the fran- 
chise which, to a great extent, revolutionised all the influence in this conn- 
try. Ifthere were any politician in the country so infatuated as not to for- 
see that the middle classes, having achieved the power, would wield it for 
their Own purposes, sooner or later. we, at least, never happened to encounter 
him. Put the trath for them, many might and did, while others affected 
to see in it just cause for rejoicing; for these made boast of the good sense 
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which they assumed to be spread largely through the aro ey the 
duct of the masses gave but small assurance all the while that auy por- 
= fit bad fallen to their share. We well remember, for example, when 
- Duke of Wellington’s windows were broken, and Bristol pillaged, and 
Nottingham Castle committed to the flames, that the cry was still, ‘ fhe good 
aa of the nation will bring everything round ; all things will yet tind 
helt jast level.’ But, when closely pressed, did such men as Lord 
Jobo Russell or Mr. Macaulay venture even then to deny that, so soon 
ys she reyal assent should: be given to the great measure, the tate ot re 
jand’s ¢proad arisocracy’ would be sealed? We believe that Sir Robert 
Peel never hus made any secret that such was his opinion also We know 
that the same view of the subject has been taken, and is still held, by states- 
wen as able, if not as persuasive, as he; and that the great aim of all 
their exertions, subsequently to the consummation of 1832, was to let down 
the constitution with as easy a progress as possible to the level wherein it 
was to them apparent that it must hereafter rest. Accordingly, there 
was no eagerness among the leaders of the Conservatives for power but the 
reverse. Many a good opportunity of thrusting their rivals out of Downing 
Ntreet they permitted to pass nnimproved, and many a blessing they re- 
ceived in consequence from the Toadys and Tapers who frequented the 
Carlton Clab, and charged wiser men themselve: with lack of courage 
and we know not all what besides. But while they steadily refused to force 
themselves into office, Sir Robert Peel and his party acted as a constant drag 
,pon the chariot-wheels of the move™ent. Their motto was, * Let us 
Seana more ehanaes, Yon aavens the Reform-bill as a final measure, and 
» final measure we are determined that it snail be.” And no more changes 
Jid they sanction, save only in regard to institutions which appeared to them 
to be much less intimately connected with their own interests as an aristo- 
cracy thau the present state of affairs proves them to have been. Now let 
notbe misunderstood The insertion of the tenant-at- will clause intothe 
original act was accomplished with the entire concurrence o ithe whole 
party. Itseemed to afford them some counterpoise against the ten-pound- 
ora; it bid fair to give them the counties, however weak they might be in 
the boroughs. But did any of the followers of Sir Robert Peel in 1833 and 
1334 look the leagth of their noses farther? Surely not ; otherwise — 
world have resisted to the death such a measure as the New Poor-law bill, 
which has completely alienated the labouring classes from the classes above 
them, converting into bitter enemies the men who used to be the humble 
bat devoted friends of the aristocracy. Surely not; otherwise they never 
would have consented to the suppression of ten bishopricks in [reland, 
thus weakening the influence of Protestantism in the very portion of the 
ewppire where it stood most in need «f support, and encouraging further at- 
tacks apou the church of whieh they professed tu be the champions. 
hese thiuzs, however, they gave up, because their leader to'd them that 
it was wise todo so. They flang from them the affections of the poor by 
invading their vested rights, and alarmed and offended the clergy by the in- 
difference with which they looked on while O'Connell and his adherents, 
the Popish hierarchy, achieved so signal a triamph over the Irish branch of 
the united church But no sooner was & proposition made to extend the 
franchise, or to interfere with the game-laws, or reverse the financial sys- 
tein of the empire, or promote an increased freedom in trade, than to a man 
they denounced it, Moreover, to do them justice, they were marvellously 
tender both of the property and the privileges of the Church of England. 
Lney accepted a Latue & vinmiutauun-bill, id is true ; but they said, aud per- 
haps believed—some of them—that it would be as advantageous to the cler- 
gy as to the country-gentlemen. But they would not hear of Lord Mel- 
bunrne’s plan of national education And as to Church Reform, the term 
was never used, except vaguely by the Whigs, and then it was hooted down 
as synouyimous with the confiscation, Thus in every question which ap- 
peured to threaten their own influence, or their rentals, or the arrange 
meats, fiscal or otherwise, which were connected with their personal influ- 
ence, the Conservative opposition worked wonders. Their broad princi- 
ple, in which their chief seemed to go with them cordially, was resistance 
to change, aud they had strength enough to retard the headlong progress of a 
government which was without power to stop of its owao accord, and, for 
obvious reasons, did not desire that its adherents should believe that it con- 
templated stopping anywhere. 
in 1835, the party which had won its new name so gallantly ia opposition, 
came, as we all recollect, somewhat premature y into power. What was 
the first act of its chief? A manifesto against the established constitution 
of the Church, and the appointinent of a commission under the crown to de- 
vise changes in tt! The representatives of the party 1n both houses of par- 
liutnent theew ap their caps It was a bold measure, but the state of the 
times required it; und not a farthing was taken from the Church, However 
widely diverted some portions of Charch property might be from the use 
w which the testators had assigned them, nobody could deny that it was a 
strietly Couservative measure. Accordingly, the Comunission sat ; extin- 
ruished cavouries; remodelled sees; reduced bishops from the dignity of 
ud-owners to the respectable position of state pensioners; applied tithes 
and lands, bequeathed by good men in Durham for the spiritual benefit of 
Durhatmites, tu the relief of the spiritual necessities of the dwellersin Corn 
wall and Sussex; and boldly transferred a prelate from Bangor to Ripon, 
with all his Welsh revenues in his hand. What was the aristocracy about | 
then? Did they notsee that their own rights and privileges were weak- 
ened by such a blow struck at the rights aud privileges of the Church? 
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to live in as France er Saxony, for instance, and if he farther manage to 
bring this matter about without forcing the representatives of ancient tami- 
lies to sell their estates, and causing labourers to eat rye bread and sour 
crout, we shall be extremely sorry to offer to his project the slightest re- 
sistance. ‘To us, indeed, the union of comfort aud yery low prices is a 
somewhat novel idea, because we are old enough to cemember the late w ir; 
and the heavy taxation and high prices produced by it are associated in our 
minds witha season of unexampled general prosperity. Doubtless taxa- 
tion was heavy, and the natioral debt swelled from year to year,—thanks, 
in a great degree, to the improvideuce with which foreiguers were bribed 
to fight their own battles, and to lose them But everywhere, in all our 
towns and villages, there was contentment, plenty of work, go d wages, 
an ardent loyalty to the crown and the altar, and, except with the class of 
annuitants—neither then nor now considerable—abundance of the necessa- 
ries of life. In like manner, our reminiscences of peace and low prices 
recall times of trouble, and anxiety, and much sa ering. Still the idea, 
which is novel to us, may be a good one, nevertheless; and if some new 
method of demonstrating its soundness be discovered, we shall bid God 
speed to itsdevelopment, by whomsoever the task of working it out may be 
undertaken. 

But we must protest against arrangements which, under the plea of open- 
ing new markets for our manufactures abroad, shall lay the axe to the 
root of the social arrangements which are connected with the holiest af- 
fections at home. We will never consent to the eradication of the aristo- 
cratic principle from the English constitution, nor sanction any measure 
which appear tu have a tendency in that directiun. Wherefore, if Sir Rob- 
ert Pevl’s plan do not include a just and ample compensation for the imme- 
diate losses which a total repeal of the Cornlaws must necessarily inflict, at 
the outset, upon the landed proprietors of England, we shall resist it, and 
denounce it to the utmostextent of our power, because we can regard it 
only as the first decisive step towards the depths of democracy, whither we 
shall not willingly be carried. In like manner, we must abject to any set- 
tlement of the corn or any other law, which shal! take away a portion, be 
it ever so small, from the already inadequate incomes of the clergy. The 
Tithe-commutation act, to which, be it remembered, the clergy were not 
consenting, and in the concoction of which they were never consulted, not 
only deprived the tithe-owners of a property improvable and improving 
trom year to year, but fixed the amount of money-paymeut which each 
improprietor was to receive according to the average price of whvat in the 
market. Now it is manifest, that if the price of wheat be lowered to the 
extent which the Leaguers anticipate, no conceivable reduction in the costs 
of the necessaries of tife will compensate the clergy for the loss which they 
must thereby sustain. Accordingly, unless Sir Robert Peel's devices im. 
ply, that the clergy shall by some tneans or other be protected against this 
wrong, it will outrage the first principle of justice, aud be by us, and by 
all who value justice between man and man, resisted. {[n a word, we are 
willing to accept cheap living provided we can get it, apart from bad living 
and mean liviag, and the co..sequent overthrow of the established institu- 
tions and the habits ofjsocial lite, which distinguish this country from all 
others in the world. But we will never be parties to arrangements which 
shall threaten to turn our landed proprietors out of doors, and to make beg- 
gars both of the clergy and the tenaut-farmers even of the present genera- 
tion. 

fue queen's speeci: is au able document. Somewhat oracular it may be 
in many of its clauses, and in none more so than in that to which the atten 
tion of the whole community is at this moment drawn. We go with it cor 
dially iu all that it tells regarding peace or war, and the necessity of being 
prepared for either. We are glad, likewise, to find that system of open 
outrage that has prevailed of late in ireland is to be put down. But the 
clause which refers to a further relaxation of the laws that regulate com- 
merce and give protection to British industry, we do not pretend to under 
stand; no, not after reading the speech of the minister who concocted it, 
and the answers more or less sharp which were provoked by it. Before 
we come again into the presence of our readers, both they and we will 
know better what all parties be about. And they may rely upon it that 
we shall take our places where truth, and honour, and good policy, seem to 
dictate ; for it is by the trath and honesty of his purposes that the policy of 
a private persou, is to be tried. 

Since the preceding went to press, Sir Robert Peel has made his pro- 
mised announcement. Jt is obvious that we have neither space nur time 
to give to so grave a matter the notice which it deserves; and we shall, 
therefore. decline entering at all into the many questions which are stirred 
by it. Bat this much of credit we will give to ‘he minister's speech, that it 
is the boldest that was ever uttered in the House of Commons. What we 
ourselves think of 1t, and of its probable effects on the well-being of the 
country, we must state when a more conveaient opportunity shall offer.— 
Fraser's Magazine for February. 
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AGKICTLETRB., 


DR. MUSPRATT ON ARTIFICIAL MANUREs, &e, 


To the Editor of the Glasgow Herald, 
8ea,—Neving been requested by some gentlemen in Scotland to give a 
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alysing the ashes of the latter, and, therefore, tobacco which would gen- 
erally be regarded as a lime plant when growa upon a soil not in votash, 
acquires a large quantity of this alkali, proving at once the beautiful law 
of substitution established by Liebig. Some tobacco analysed by Profes- 
sors Will and Fresenius, contained the following variable quantities of 
potash and lime :— 

a «64 - Sac «cea 8.20 

Lime s.--<--.-.-- one ..itassesenne 998.1 Ee 
showing at once the nature of the soil upon which each had grown. I 
have recently analysed the hop plant, which Mr. Addis Jackson of Back- 
hart house, Opington, Kent, had the kindness to send me, and [ found i 
to contain the following per centages of lime :— 

Stalks. Leaves. Flowers. 

Lime....-.-- 26.68.5266 2550 33.87 ......-. 13.68 
I heard only the other day from Kent that the soil wpon which the hops 
were grown was calcareous, moist clayey soils. only yielding an inferior 
kind of hop. In concluding these remarks, I must state that the most ap 
propriate manure for sugar cane should contain phosphates of potash, soda 
ammonia, lime, and magnesia, silicates «f potash and soda, sulphates 
magnesia, potash, soda, and ammonia, oxalate and carbonate of ammonia, 
and chlorides of potassium, sodium, and ammonium, and these must be 
present in such proportions as to return to the soil something over, which 
has been removed by the preceding crop, and they should be so combined 
as to remain active during the heavy rains which sometimes deluge a su- 
gar plantation, and not be washed away like the natural and artificial 
composts hitherto administered. In my next cemimunication, Mr. Editor, 
I shall treat of turnips, potatoes, and draining,—L[ remain, yours res- 
pectfully, 





Susripas Musrratr, Ph. D., &e. 
Chemical! Lab ratory, Newton-Le-Willows, Lancashire. 





ROTATION OF CROPs, 


From the Northern British Review. 

It is better to prevent the special exhaustion we have been speaking of 
than to cure it. tis often diflicult to discover what the land reaily requires, 
and, therefore, to cure the evil when it exists. The only method of pre- 
venting it with which we are yet acquainted, is by the introduction of a 
skilful rotation or alternation of unlike crops. In adopting such a rotation, 
we only copy from nature. In the wide fuvest, many generations of broad- 
leaved trees live and die, and succeed each other; but the time comes at 
last when a general pestilence seems to assail them all ; their tops droop and 
wither, their branches fall off, their trunks rot They die out, aud a narrow- 
leaved race succeeds them. This race again has its life, of centuries, per- 
haps; but death seizes it too, and the expanded leaf of the beech, the ash, 
and the oak, agaiu cheer the eye—playiug with the passing zephyre and 
glittering in the sun. So in the broad meadow, the old pasture changes, 
and new races of humble grasses succeed each other as the fields increase in 
age. The alternation of crops, therefure, asserts to itself sometbing of the 
dignity of a natural law, and man is evidently iu the right course when 
imitates nature in a procedure like this. But upon what do its good effects 
depend? Why do the broad leaves alternate with the narrow in the ancient | 
forest! Why do the grasseschauge iu the old meadow’? Why does the 
farmer obtain a larger produce, and for a greater namber of years, by grow- 
ing unlike crops alternately, than by continuing year after year to grow the 
same? The reason is not merely that one crop carries off more, and ano- 
ther less, of all those things which all our crops derive from the soil, but 
that one crop carries off more of oue thing, another crop more of another. 
The grain carries off phosphorus, the straw silica, the bulb alkaline mat- 
ter. 

After, perhaps, fifteen or twenty successive crops of the same kind, the 
surface soil through which the roots are spread becomes so poor in those 
subs'ances which the crop especially requires, that the plant cannot obtain 
from it a sufficient supply to nourish and bring to maturity the full-grown 
plant, within the time allotted to it in our climete for its natural growth.— 
The roots do their best; they collect as diligently as they can, but winter 
comes on, and the growth ends betore the plant is fully matured. In the 
case of corn, the first effect of a scarcity, say of phosphoric acid, is to make 
the ear smaller and the number of grains jess; the next to coutiuue the 
growth into the winter, and only when a very fine season cccurs to r pen 
the ear at all. Butsuppose we alternate the corn crop, which in its grain 
carries off phosphoric acid, with a hay crop which requires much silica, or 
a root crop to which much alkaline matter is necessary—then the one crop 
would live upon and remove what the other had left in greater abundance. 
Instead of robbing the soil every year of the same substances, we should be 
exhausting it more equably of all, aud we should be able, for double the 
time at least, to crop it without the risk of its ceasing entirely to give us a 
profitable return. We shvuld gradually work up also every available sub- 
stance in the soil, whether such as are naturally present in it, or such as we 
bave ourselves added in the form of manure. What is true of the simple 
alternations of corn with a green crop. is more true still of a longer and 
more complicated rotation. The greater the variety of crops we grow, and 
the longer the interval between the successive crops of the same kind, the 
more perfectly do we avail ourselves of the benefits which an obedience to 
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affirm, their champion is going to lead them. 


apon a fuvlish question concerning the appropriation to secular purposes of 
Church property in [reland, on which he might have borne a defeat in the 
Commons with perfect eqnanimity, knowing that the Lords were not only 
But to have acted thus would have been 
\) test tov severely the reasonablenes of the opinion at which he had arrived 
He believed, or suspected, or acted as if be did so, that the power 
of the Lords in the balance of the constitution was abrogated. 
fore, not ouly declared in his place that no minister could constitationally 
retain office in the face of an adverse majority in the Commons, but in all 
his appeals to his supporters told them that they must thenceforth fight the 
battle of the constitution in the Registration Courts. They did fight the 
, on Once more returned to their proper places, the 
Conservative opposition again puta stopper upon every mivvement which 
seemed to threaten established institutions with damage. The Whigs tried 
appropriation clause, but failed. ‘They endeavoured te remod- 
*l the constituencies of the Irish boroaghs, and were defeated. Their scho- 
, brought forward again, was again crushed by the influence of 
and the party. They nibbled at some alteration or re-adjust- 
rent of the financial system, but were forced to take refuge in the clum 

tual device of adding so much per cent to the assessed taxes. But 
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ind, is still fresh in the youngest; and, finally, when, amid defeat and dis- 
asters in tue East, and the apprehension of war nearer home, the Corn-!aws 
were threatened, flesh and blood could stand it no longer. 

in 1842, the Conservative Opposition became once more the government 
party, being strong in the entire possession of the House of Lords, strong in 
‘© Commons as numbering 100 there, and stronger still in the unboonded 
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sition aud that of the country at this moment? and whence does it come 
tack it—with much to startle, mach to alarm, in his speech of the 224 
, ary—we are yet reluctant to join in the outcry which bas been gotup 

ist him, and refuse to stir from the ground which, for three years back 
: ‘« cupied, till we know better, than at this moment we profess to 
Whither it is his purpose to guide us? We will endeavour te answer 
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be Sir Robert Peel’s intention to render Fnglandas cheap a country 


_ Has he, by any act of his, forfeited this opinion? 
True, bis measures have all carried us step by step away 
peer rva We have an education scheme meted 

to the people of England on the exact model of that which they would 
‘t accept trom Lord Melbourne. We have Romanism placed in Ireland 
(2 a position to which no other minister than Sir Robert Peel could have 
ns We have had an income tax, a new tariff, and various other 
Arrangements besides, which the party now declare that they did not sanc- 
“on except with undisguised reluctance, and which, on the score of covsist- 


> the price of wheat is as high as any body wishes to see it; 
farms have gone out of cultivation; trade is brisk, manufactures and 
commerce are flourishing; employment is so abundant, and so well remu- 
army are difficult to be got. 
trayed his party—ifa leader can be said to betray 
a co-operation he can accomplish nothing ; but the dam. 
‘S© Gone to the country remains yet to be shown. 
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series of Jetters upon artificial fertilizers, the constituents of plants, and 
other subjects connected with the science of agriculture, I think that, by 
so doing, [ shall be enabled, from my position, to give some useful infor- 
mation for the guidance of the agriculturists of Scotland, who, as a body, 
rank so exceedingly high. I have selected your valuable journal for the 
purpose of presenting my views to the public, as it enjoys such a wide 
circulation, and has at all times afforded as much aid as possible to the 
farmer. e 

In the present letter, Mr. Editor, I shall descant on the sugar cane, the 
produce of which has of late years decreased, owing to no proper fertili- 
zer appearing for its nourishment and full development. Substances of 
every description have been prescribed for its sustenance ; but it stands to 
reason that any treatment will impoverish the land which does not return 
all the inorganic salts which the crops have removed. Guano has been 
applied to the sugar cane, but in most instances failed; and this may 
readily be accounted tor by its great solubility, and want of potash and 
silica, 

The alkalies and alkaline earths must by all means be present, and in 
considerable quantities, if saccharine matter is to be formed, because the 
sap in all plants rich in sugar or in starch contains plenty of potash, and 
some soda. These must assuredly serve some grand end: according to 
Liebig, we must believe that they assist in the formation of certain in- 
gredients, and therefore we should furnish to plants the peculiar condi- 
tions requisite for these, 1n proportion to our object in cultivation. The 
potash or soda, after some time, exists in the cane in combination with 
certain organic acids, and this is inferred from the fact, that nnripe grapes 
are unfit to eat on account of their acidity, but this gradually disappears, 
and we find that the sugar increases as the tartness vanishes, consequently 
1 conclude that the alkalies serve for the carbonic acid of the air: and 
thus in the organization of the plant with the clements of water, forms 
tartaric, sacennic or citric acid, as the case may be; and finally, the carbon 
passes iuto sugar, which succecds the disappearance of the acids. In this 
light it is quite impossible guano could ever serve as a fertilizer for the 
sugar Cane, its amount of alkalies scarcely ever exceeding three or four 
per cent.; besides this deposit does not contain any silica, which is such 
an abundant ingredient in the sugar cane. Soda ash, nitrate of soda, and 
sulphate of ammonia, have also been tried upon this plant, but with no 
success, unless the soil has been deficient in soda previous to the applica- 
tion of the salts above cited. In such a case the effect might be good ; 
but by the continual application of nitrate of soda the land ceases to be 
benefited, and the crops become even smaller than they were before the 
administration of the nitrate, while the planter is at a loss to know what 
is the matter with his soil; but if he reflects, he will find that he has all 
that time been adding one constituent, and removing eight, in his crops, 
and, therefore, he cannot be surprised that after this the land is impover- 
ished in one or more of the other seven. Moreover, the planter ‘who 
hopes by the continual addition of one thing to make his land produce 
continual good crops, hopes and acts against reason. It is his fault that 
the land has become exhausted. and the cure is in his own handy,’ Dry. 








Stenhouse has recently analysed the sugar cunc,and the results of two of 
his analyses are appended :— 
Trinidad Berbice, 
Potash ..... ian Cad ane Or ca tecewrsssdes 16.81 
a Sal a R Wioceuds cuspes 5.43 
DT .t.¢abhana ne seen ) Perrerer  y 1.45 
Magnesia....... eae TE canst ences 11.78 
Phosphoric Acid....- - Peer ers 1.84 
Sulphuric Acid ....-- 6.64 . ee 7.67 
DEE vc awss icsnas iy || ere Tt 4.34 
PS dias sememes de Oh 5 ee res 14.68 
100.0 100.00 
The Trinidad sugar cane contains 27 per cent. of potash, while the Ber- 
bice has only 16, but the soda and magnesia are much higher in the latter, 


sent nearly in the same proportions, 





the suggestions of this principle is fitted to confer upon us. No rotation, 
itis true, however skilful, will alone prevent the land from becoming alti- 
mately exhausted. Nothing but regular and generous manurinug will do this, 
unless there be, in springs from beneath, or in the decaying fragments of 
rock mixed with the soil, or in substances brought down from higher grounds, 
or in the nature of the rains that fall upon the land, some perennial source 
of those substances which the crops always carry off from the soil. But in 
a skilful rotation there is this virtue, that land which is subjected to it can- 
not be ruined in so shorta time. If one tenant use it ill, it may come into 
the hands of another before the ruin isso far irremediable that the farmer 
sa has arene to pay cannot reclaim it with prospect of iaimediate profit 
to himself. 


THE FUCHSIA TREE. 


From Sharpe’sLondon Magazine. 


Mr. Shepherd, the respectable and well-informed conservator of the Be- 
tanical Gardens at Liverpool, gives the following curious account of the iu- 
troduction of that elegant little flowering shrub, the Fuchsia, into our En- 
glish green-houses ne parlour windows :— 

_ Old Lee, a nursery manand gardener near London, well known fifty or 
sixty years ago, wus one day showing his variegated treasures to a friend, 
who suddenly turned to him, and declared :— 

* Well, you have not a prettier flower in your collectiou, than I saw this 
morning at Wapping "—‘ No! and pray what was this phwnix like?’— 
* Why, the plant was elegant, and the flowers bung in rows like tassels from 
the pendant branches ; their colour was the richest crimson; in the centre 
a fold of deep purple,’ and so forth. 

Particular directions being demanded and given, Mr. Lee posted off to 
Wapping, where he at once perceived that the plant was new in this por- 
tion of the world. He saw and admired. Entering the house he said,—* M 
good woman, this is a nice plant, I should like to buy it.’—‘ I could not sell 
it for money, for it was brought me from the West Indies by my busband, 
who has now left again, and | must keep it for his sake.’—‘ But [ must have 
i..”—* No, sir !’—* Here,’ emptying his pocket, ‘ here are gold, silver, cop- 
per ;’—(his stock was something more than eight guineas)—*‘ Well-a day! 
but this is a power of money, sure and sure.’—‘’Tis yours, and the plant is 
mine; and, my good dame, you shall have one of the first young ones I rear, 
- keep for your husband’s sake.’—‘ Alack, alack!’—‘ You shall, I say, by 
Jove! 

A coach was called, in which was safely deposited our florist and bis 
seemingly dear purchase. His first work was to pull off and utterly destroy 
every vestige of blossum and blossom bud; it was divided into cuttings, 
which were forced in bark beds, and hot beds; were re-divided and sub- 
divided. Every effurt was used to multiply the plant. By the commence- 
ment of the next flowering season, Mr. Lee was the delighted possessor of 
300 Fuchsia plants, all giving promise of blossom. The two which opened 
first, were removed into his show-house. A lady came:— 

‘Why, Mr. Lee, my dear Mr. Lee, where did you get this charming flow- 
er 7’—‘ Hem! ’tis a new thing, m lady—pretty, is tt not?’—* Pretty! tis 
lovely. Its price ?’—‘ A Pes sap Bea your ladyship ;’ and one of the two 
plants stood proudly in her ladyship’s boudoir. ; 
‘My dear Charlotte, where did you get?’ &c.. & c.—‘Oh! ’tis a new 
thing; 1 saw it at old Lee's; pretty, is it not ”—‘ Pretty! ‘tis beautiful !— 
Its price 1’—‘ A guinea: there was another left. ; 

The visitor’s horses smoked off to the suburb; a third flowering plant 
stood on the spot whence the first had been taken. The second guinea was 
paid, and the second Fuchsia aiorned the drawing room of her second lady- 
ship. The scene was repeated as new comers saw, and were attracted by, 
the beauty of the plant. New char iots (lew to the gates of old Lee's purse. 
ry ground. Two Fucksias, young gra eful, and bursting into healthy flow- 
er, were constan'ly seen on the same spot in his repository. He neglects 2 
not to gladden the faithful sailor’s wife by the promised gift; but ere ine 
flower season closed, 300 golden guineas chinked in his purse, the produce 
of the single shrub of the widow of Wapping ; the reward of the taste, de- 





whereas the other ingredients are pr 
rhe nature ofa soil upon which a plant crows is easily ascertained bv an- 


cision, skill, and perseverance of old Mr. Lee. 
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PAiscellany. 
PUNCH’S MINISTERIAL EXPLANATIONS. 


Punch believes it is not generally known, that during the Ministerial Crisis’ 
when the Ministry was neither one, thing nor the other—that is to say, 
neither Lord Jobn Russell nor Sir Robert Peel—that he was a plied to with 
a view to his undertaking the formation of a Cabinet. He had advanced 
considerable in the important task ; he had advertised in the Times for a 

oung man with his evenings disengaged, to keep a set of hooks, whom he 

ad agreed with as Chancellor of the Exchequer; he had engaged a First 
Lord of the Admiralty, worth half-a-dozen Lord Ellenboroughs, from the 
Margate Steam I’acket Company’s boats; and indeed he was going on as 
swimmingly as ible in the getting together of a good efficient hard-work- 
ing Ministry. e is certain that his selection of men for the important task 
of governing the country would have been approved by the nation at large. 
He bad chosen them as the backney-coachman did his horses—not so much 
tor their appearance as for their intrinsic value. 

Punch pledges bimself that if his Ministers had been ‘ rum uns to look at, 
they would have been at all events ‘ good uns ‘to go,’ which is the most im- 
portant quality in a set of Cabinet Ministers. It is all very well to talk of 
Lord This and Sir Robert That, but we should be glad to know what a 
Member of the aristocracy can possibly know about mere matters of busi- 
ness. What city house would ask Mr. Goulburn to come and superintend 
its cash department, in preference to a clever clerk who had been all his 
life accustomed to accounts on the fine old basis of Walker's Arith- 
metic? Our object would have been to have procured the greatest possible 
amount of official ability at the lowest possible price; and it was our inten- 
tion, if we had been honoured with the Sovereign’s confidence, to have put 
all the seats in the Cabinet up to Datch auction, like so many easy chairs ; 
and we would have knocked them down, one after the other, to the lowest 
bidder. [tis true that Lord John Russell has partly adopted this principle, 
by inoreasing his offers when he finds a difficulty in getting his price ; and 
he acted the part of a Cheap Jack, when he said,‘ Well, if there are no bid- 
ders for Fined Daty. I will throw you in Total Repeal! ;’ and he almost suc- 
ceeded in getting his price when he adopted this very politic system. 

Though we have the example of others before us, we shall not be tempt- 
ed into the ungentlemanly act of giving to the public any of our own or our 
rivals’ letters on the subject of our attempt to form a Ministry. We may 
go so far as to state a few of the stipulations to which we respectfully re- 
quired Her Majesty to accede, as the condition of our entering the service 
of the Sovereign. Sa 

First and foremost. The Total, Immediate, and unconditional Abolition 
of the Albert Hat, which we humbly insisted wasa delusion and a snare, 
for it did not embody the principle of protection to the wearer's head, while 
from its cumbersome nature, it acted as a fearful restriction upon his own 
industry. J rade ide 

2ud. A large and liberal measure of supply—for the Fountains in T rafal- 

Square. 

ard. The Colonisation of Herne Bay, Ireland and the introduction of a 
few model lodging-houses as a guide to the natives, with a view to the intro- 
duction of the arts of civilisation into that beautiful, but neglected, demi- 
semi hemisphere. ; : 

4th..The Abolition of all Protective Duties, except Policeman’s duties, 
which not being always of a protective character, might be double without 
any serious injury to the state. 

5th. The Absolute and Final Settlement of the great Wood Pavement 
Question, which is continually opening the road to the very worst evils 
with which tradeand commerce can be afflicted, cutting off those means of 
communication which form the best basis of friendly relations between two 
separae districts, and paving the way to obstructions which it is difficult to 
overcome. 

6th. The Unconditional O ning of the Overland Route from the West 
End to the City, involving the entire abolition of the City Tolltaker, and the 
sale of his stool for the good of the Civic Charities. 

Such were a few of the points upon which we based our conditional ac- 
ceptance of the Seals of office from Her Majesty’s hands. How it was 
the country did not obtain the benefit of our services may hereafter be 
explained. For the present we have said enough on this very interesting 
ing topic. 





——————————— 





PARIS LETTER. 
Paris, Wednesday, Jan. 14, 1846. 


The Carnival may be said to be fairly on its legs, and on its dancing ones, 
too; for all of a sudden one hears of nothing but balls—a ball here, a bail 
there, ballseverywhere. Madame Salumon de Rothschild opened the seas- 


on for this series of amusement with a delicious one on Friday last, in her 
fairy hotel in the Rue Lafitte, where all that is /e plus huppe in wealth and 
suk The following evening a ball of another description of 


were united. 
society touk place in the Hotel of the Directeur of the Academie Royale, 


which, though less select, was not less animated. On Sunday Madame Vil- 
lars threw open her splendid salons to the aristocracy of the two noble Fau- 


bourgs of Paris, and an adjacent quarter or two. This young debutante in 
the fashionable world, although a member ofa well-known French family, 
is partly of English extraction ; but what is of more consequence to her, she 
extracts from the neighbourhood of London the greater part of her ample 
fortune. On Monday evening, or rather night, the seat of amusement was 
at the English Embassy, where, spite of the gaiety that reigned and the 
splendour that dazzled, there were those whose minds were haunted with 
the melancholy recoliecticn that the nobleman whose generous hospitalities 
had for so many years rendered those halls the scene of mirth and pleasure, 
had jnst descended to the silent tomb, and that she, whose gracious smile 
had so oft given a warm and ready welcome to the crowds therein assem- 
bled, was now a bereaved and sorrowing widow ! 

The scene of gaiety was last night changed and shifted to a Concert at the 
Baron James de Rot 


at the Tuileries. This is the chronology of the pleasures of the week. 


But there is a divertissement of another description going the round of so- 
ciety ; a real game of hunt the ares. of which the Envoy of Morocco is the 
at one of the greatest luxuries of the Moor- 


innocent promoter. It appears t 


ish nobility is to wear a new pair of slippers every day. His Excellency 


who is, according to what is reported of him, the pearl of his Sovereign’s 
subjeets, possesses of course this extravagant habit, and every day his loft 


off slippers become the perquisite of his valet-de-chambre, who puts them 
into circulation at so much per pair. His Excellency has become so great a 
favourite in the higher circles, that to obtain only one of his discarded slip- 
pers, not only a high premium is offered to the fortunate functionary into 
whose hands they descend, but applications have been diplomatically made 
to the Envoy himself for the said articles of his cast off wardrobe, and I 
have no doubt but at the present moment there are many persons of quality 
in Paris strutting about in his Excellency’s left-off slippers. Such is the 
passion for Morocco, though in leather, just now iu France. Thisis hunting 
the slipper in earnest. 





FASHIONS FOR FEBRUARY. 


As Buckingham Palace is so shortly to open its portals—as aristocratic 
salons will soon be resplendeut with light, fashion, and beauty—as her 
me pty Theatre is so soon to be the rendezvous of the beau monde, we 
will lead our fair readers behind the curtain, and give them a bird’s-eye 
glance at some of the novelties which are preparing for the ensuing oak ’ 
and, as is generally | pewepey brilliant season. 

The first balis and fetes of the season are always the best. All our cele- 
brated belles then return to us witha fresh bloom on their complexions, 
additional brightness in their eyes; they have acquired a new stock of 
health—one of the greatest esxentials to feeute—-wlille wandering over hill 
aud dale, and breathing the fresh balmy air of the country ; this, as we have 
said, gives additional brilliancy to the first balls of the year. Another rea- 
son may be assigned—the dresses are fresher, the fashions newer, and the 
really tasteful inventions aud innovations of fashion have not been vulgar- 
ized by universal adoption. The most ry me aay will not, however, have 
now to pine long for this opportunity of display, for, in a very short time, 
the salons of Royalty, of the Ambassadors, and of all the aristocracy, will 
be opened, and will rival with each other in splendid hospitality. 

The mode of dressing the hair bas undergone a decided change since last 
season ; it isnot worn so high, but the braid is as wide and broad as ever 
The dandeau- are rather full, or else they only desceud as far as the eye- 
brow, the rest of the face being left quite exposed, in the Athenian fashion 
T he touffes a la Maria Stuart are still destined to enjoy great favour; they 

are too becoming and softening to the countenance to be easily relinquish- 
ed. Flowers placed at the side a la touffe will be worn very Jarge, so as to 
fill up the space left by the full bandeaux. It is even whispered that some 
of our leaders of fashion intend making use of powder, but of course very 
slightly. In any case, however, whether for brune or blonde, flowers are 
indispensable for the coiffure ; such perfection has now been attained in the 
manufacture of these charming accessories of evening costume, to which, 
by an additional refinement, so exquisite a perfume is given, that it is often 
difficult to distinguish them from the production of nature. Bouquets for 
the hand are now made in artificial flowers, perfumed. and of a preposter- 
ous size. The only advantages of this custom are, that the linen leaves and 
Wire stems are lighter than natural flowers, and do not stain the gloves.— 


schild’s, which took place after les Iialiens,and was 
executed by the artists of thattheatre To-night the bal monstre takes place 


Natural flowers are now only employed in decorating rooms, for which purj 
they are used in profusion. ‘ 
rer oconiag toilette, draperies are iu the highest favour, and bid fair to 
banish the berthes, which have for several years past been worn, to the ex- 
clusion of any other form of,trimming for the bodice. The draperies give 
additional roundness and a more classic air to the figure. Dresses of light 
materials, are still almost universally made with two or three skirts—t e 
upper ove far shorter than the others and covered with a profusion of flow- 
ers and ribbons. Dresses of thicker material, such as velvet, damask silk 
or satin, are ornamented with trimmings of ribbon, of blonde, or of gold 
and silver lace. These trimmings are made in flutes, in a spiral form, or 
else laid on as flounces. t 
Dresses of a more matronly character, destined for those ladies who have 
given up dancing, are made with a demi train, and have a truly dignified 
and aristocratic tournure. Some of these dresses are made to open over 
under-skirts of satin, covered with lace, and trimmed with large chow of 
ribbon, either in velvet or terry velvet, It would be impossible to describe 
all the different forms of trimming employed for dresses, whether for the 
promenade, for fashionable reunvons, or for the court; for, since the days of 
Louis XLV. and Louis XV., never were flowers, lace, —" stones, and 
every description of ornament, employed in greater profusion, or in better 
taste. 
Nothing can be prettier, as a model for the evening toiletie of a young 
lady, than the following costume :— seh , 
A pink dress, composed of three skirts of tulle illusion, under which 
glistens a pink satin skirt. The upper tunic is ornamented with large Pom- 
our bouquets of white camellias and leaves in wax ; the bouquet which 
decorates the boddice, and the wreath for the hair, being of similar flowers. 
Fancy coiffures, in innumerable varieties, are uow worn; the most ele- 
gant, however, are the petits bords—the coiffures in the style of the middle 
ages, either in velvet, or in gold and silver lace—and the Sevilian or the Ca- 
talonian resi/le. The question is however under discussion, whether even 
at balls the white satin slipper would uot be advantageously replaced by bot- 
tunes of the same pom which would give additional firmuess to the 
step. In our bulletin of fashions next month, we shall record whatever 
changes of this description may have taken place.—Cour? Journal. 





THE NAVY. 


Cuatuam.—The following are the ships in ordinary at and belonging to 
this port, their condition, disposition, &c., also building and ordered to be 
built :— 

Advaaced Ships.—Tle Cumberland, 70, ship of the line, and Raleigh, 
50, frigate, new ships in dock fitting, and will be ready next week. 

Ready for the Pendant.—The Meander, 44, frigate. , 

[Fitting for Commission.—The Gloucester, 50, Southampton, 50, Aigle, 24, 
and Columbine, 16. , ; 

In good Condition.—Tke Goliath, 80, new ship, African, 44, Unicorn, 44, 
Isis, 44, requiring very smal] repair; Latona, 42, in want of a very 
small repair; Mermaid, 42, and Mercury, 42, trifling defects to be made 
good; Active, 35, new frigate. ; 

Requiring smal! Repairs. —The Black Prince, 72, and Pearl 20. 

The Devonshire , is to be razeed to a 50 gun frigate ; the Fortitude 72, fit- 
ting for a coal depot; the Boadicea, 42, andthe Diana, 42, are divisional 
ships ; the Venus, 42, the assistant surgeon’s ship of the ordiuary ; the Cocka 
trice schooner in dock, fitting for a victualling vessel; the Magpie cutter 
in dock, fitting for a water tank. 

Fitting for Steam Guard Ships.—T he Hogue, 72, at Blackwall ; Eurotas, 
42, in dock at Chatham. 

Steam frigate.—The Bulldog, lately launched at the East India Docks, 
having her machinery fitted. 

Building.—The Majestic, 80, and Mars, 80 (vanguards), are in frame, 

and may be content in 1847 ; the Arab, 16, may be completed in 1846 ; 
the. Teaser steam-vessel may be completed in three months. 
Ordered to be built.—The Cressy, 30, design of Messrs Read, Chatfield, 
and Creuze; the Irresistible, 80, the Severn, 50, Chesapeak, 33, Coquet, 20, 
Dispatch, 16, Kangaroo, 16, Eik, 16, Heron, 16, for which materials are 
being provided The preparations for building the Challerger. corvette, on 
the design of the Earl of Dundonald are wisely suspended. 





I DRINK, MY FRIEND, TO YOU. 
BY W. LAW GAN&. 
O look for comfort in the bow! ; 
The bright bowl can impart 
A charm, that soothes the wounded soul 
That heals the broken heart. 


When other cures we try in vain, 
The bow! affords relief ; 

Bright wine tears up deep-rooted pain, 
And strangles infant grief. 


The gods oft drain their nectar bowls, 
Shall mortals then torbear? 

If gods delight to cheer their souls, 
Shall not the sons of care? 


How oft doth love deceive the heart! 
Is friendship always true ? 

The bowl acts no deceiver’s part— 
I drink, my friend, to you! 





Sununary. ’ 


An extensive Roman villa, on the mount close to the Medway, near Maid- 
stone, has recently been excavated.——Mr. Shiel has had the misfortune to 
lose his only son, who died a short time ago at Funchal, in Madeira, whith- 
er he had gone for the benefit of his health. He was in his 24th year.—— 
Miss Martineau has published a letter announcing her unshaken faith in 
mesmerism, and her wonderfal success in practising it on others.——It ap- 
pears that three French archbishops aud twenty bishops have, in accord- 
churches of their dioceses for the return of Great Britain to the Catholic 
church.——The restoration of Eton College chapel, including the enlarging 





ance with the appeal of Dr. Wiseman, recommended public prayers in the 


of the choir, the erection of Gothic stalls, anda new screen, &c., is to be 
proceeded with immediately. The cost is estimated at from £10,006 to 
£12.000.——A young author, Mr. J. Christian Ross, destroyed himself in 
a coffee-house in Aldersgate. street, London, by taking prussic acid, in con- 
sequence of the rejection of one of his articles by ‘ Blackwood.’——The 
Duke of Buccleuch, the Lord President elect of the Council, is understood 
to have obtained av accession of £25,000 per annum to his Grace’s large 
rent-roll, by the recent demise of his uncle, Lord Montagu.—-—Mr. Thos. 
Stevenson, civil engineer, has invented an instrument, which he calls a Ma- 
rine Dynamometer, for the | pay of calculating what strength may be re- 
quired in buildings exposed to the action of the ocean.——The Anti-Corn- 
Law League having announced that freeholds in Sussex may be purchased 
for £63, the Protectionists have announced that they will 

friends with the qualification for £60.——A letter from Cannes, (in the 
svuth of France,) has the following :-—‘ the temperature here is very mild; 
we have roses in full flower, and the orange -trees are all covered with flow- 
ers, as fine asin spring.’ February 4th ——The capital of Great Britain 
has a population estimated at 2,000,000 of souls, cnduies of strangers.— 
The population of Paris now exceeds 900,000 ; the population of Vienna is 
330,000 souls; Berlin 366,000; and St. Petersburgh 476,000.——It has 
been announced to the pensioners, non-commissioned officers, and drum- 


as the pension they at present receive for past services.——A family living 
in Staffordshire lost a child lately , which bled to death from one of its teet 


bled to death.——At a meeting of the Agricultural Protection Society, the 
Duke of Richmond in the chair, it was determined unanimously to expunge 
from the book the rule which prevented the society from interfering in the 
election of members of Parliament. The pes Ae Gazette contains an 
official notice thatthe port of Newcastle, in New South Wales, has been 
constituted a free warehousing port, with all privileges which are by law 
attached to free warehonsing ports in any of her Majesty’s possessions 
abroad.——A letter from Rome, of the 26th ult., says ‘that the chestnats, 
which in that country are, like potatoes in the vorth of Europe, the princi- 
pal food of the lower classes, have suffered from the same disease as the po- 
tatoes, and that scarcely one in ten is eatable. The grapes also have be. 
come already rotten, instead of remaining dry and fit for food until the end 
of February, as in ordinary times. 

Port or Aticator’s Poxp —By an order in council, dated Jan. 21, the 
port of Alligator’s Pond, in the island of Jamaica, is constituted a free port, 
and the provisions of the act entitled ‘ An act to regulate the trade of the Brit- 
ish possessions abroad,’ are extended to it. 


_ Iscnease or Pay 10 rue Navy.—A circular has just been issued for the 
iaformation of captains and comm anding officers of her Majesty ’sships and 
vessels, respecting the pay of clerks, which, previous to the first of the pres- 








ent month, was L. €s.4d. per lanar month ia line of battle ships, aud L.4 











mers for the Royal Artiller7 who have been recommended for staff appoint- | are interestin 
ments, and to serve in the militia, that they will receive their pay as well } stinct that en 


being drawn. In the same family, at various times, sixteen persons have | al,” &c. 


SSE 





in all other ships. tis now to be increased to five pounds per lunar 
month. 

Maratace or THE QuceN or Srain.—The Paris correspondent of a Mad- 
rid paper states, that the Queen-mother is so determined that her daughter 
shali marry ‘I'rapani, that she has had the weddiug dresses made in Paris 
and they are already on their way to Spain. All the great powers, this writ 
er says, except France, which favours Trapani, are in favour of a Spanish 
prince as the Queen's husband. 


Death or one oF ToM Taume’s Ponxtes.—On Saturday last, while pro- 
ceeding with his suite to Glasgow by railway, on his way to Falkirk, one of 
the little Grey leaders was suddenly seized at Kilbernie station, with the 
disease known in Scotland as the ‘ batts.’ 


Tue ‘Darx Unratnuomep Caves or Oceax.’—Mr. Mackain, C.E., ina 
paper in the Glasgow Philosophical Transactions, stated some reasons for 
| satel that water is as compressible as air under the application of pro- 
portional forces ; and assuming it to be so, he concludes, that bricks might 
be found floating at a depth of 28,330 feet, granite at 56,000 feet, and cast 
iron at 200,300 feet, or 39 miles. 


—@e——_ 
FOR THE ALBION. 
CATALOGUE OF WORKS BY THE LATE HENRY INMAN ; 
With a Biographical Sketch. Exhibition for the benefit of his Widow and 

Family, at the Art-Union Rooms, No. 322 Broadway, New York. Van 

Norden & King. 1846. 

To the benevolent and tasteful, and especially to the patriotic reader, 
this little pamphlet suggests very interesting thoughts. All who enjoyed 
the personal intimacy of the late Henry Inman, will long remember his 
genial qualities, the vivacity of his conversation, his winning address, and 
expansive sympathies. Those traits are eloquently indicated in the in- 
troduction to the catalogue before us, by various pens, in verse and prose, 
and with a significance and enthusiasm which attest the sincerity of tri- 
butes rarely offered to personal worth. We have perused these authentic 
notices of the man with the more pleasure since renewing our intimacy 
with the artist, as illustrated in the present exhibition of his works. The 
collection it appears was made impromptu, by a committee of gentlemen 
whose attachment to Inman’s memory and interest in the welfare of his 
family, induced a spontaneous action in their behalf immediately after the 
painter’s decease. We understand it would have been quite easy to have 
gathered six or seven times as many pictures by the same pencil, but it 
was deemed advisable to improve the occasion without delay, and avoid 
the risk and expense consequent upon the transportation of works from 


a great distance. Accordingly, within a few days, the Art-Union room 
having been gratuitously offered for the purpose, one hundred and twenty- 
six of Inman’s pictures were arranged upon its walls. As a matter of 


course the greater number are portraits—but such portraits, for the most 
part, as have an artistic interest which renders them attractive indepen- 
dent of all personal associations. Indeed we venture to claim for Inman, 
in this department, the highest rank. He was unequal, itis true; but 
where the subject was propitious and the artist himself, that is in health 
and the right mood for his task, the result may challenge admiration from 
the lovers of Vandyke and Lawrence. If this praise should be deemed 
extravagant, we point with confidence to the heads of Dr. Chalmers, Lord 
Chancellor Cottenbham, Wordsworth, and Macaulay, as examples of vigo- 
rous, characteris'ic, and masterly portraiture; to the “ Artist's Daughter” 
as an instance of the perfectly successful transfer of expression to the can- 
vass without adventitious finish; and to the pen and crayon sketches of 
Porter and Hoffman, and the painting of Jacob Barker, as proofs of facility 
ofexecution. How benign an air broods over the massive forehead of 
Chalmers! We see in his face the power of thought and the heat of en- 
thusiasm tempered by age. It has been well said that Wordsworth’s 
brow, eye, and mouth, perfectly accord with the tranquillity and diffuse- 
ness of his muse ; there is a passionless contemplation about the picture 
so true to the poet’s nature as exhibited in his writings; that without 
having seen the original we feel assuied his portrait is authentic. Ma- 
caulay is not a promising subject His temperament and tone of com- 
plexion would prove very meflective in the hands of an inferior painter. 
Inman has given so well the noble outline of the head—the swelling curve 
where phrenologists locate the perceptive organs—and chosen the posi- 
tion so admirably, the eye slightly litted, that the heavy features have a 
quiet eloquence which grows upon the spectator. ‘Their rugged, honest 
strength would, however, leave us without any outward sign of the great 
reviewer's mental refinement, were it not for the hand, the beautiful 
moulding of which ae the insignia with which nature has stamped 
the casket whose gems have so often scintillated from the pages of the 
“Edinburgh!” The unfinished portrait entitled the ‘ Artist’s Daughter,” 
attracts much attention from every painter who visits the exhibition, for 
the reason that it gives no inadequate notion of the process which the lim- 
ner followed. It will be observed that the peculiar and characteristic 
expression of the face—that quality, indeed, which alone gives individu- 
ality to the features, is already caught and embodied. This method is 
precisely what distinguishes genius from mechanical dexterity. Any one 
with a command of language can versify, and a little practice will enable 
the clumsiest hand to combine colour and trace forms, but to vivify lan- 
guage with genuine emotion so that it adequately represents a state of the 
soul, and to make outlines and lines convey the very personality of a coun- 
tenance, are achievements requiring a special endowment, and not at- 
tainable through mere skill or industry. 

Inman excelled in cabinet pictures of the school, though not in the manner 
of Leslie. His tact and grace in this sphere would have insured his success 
in England, had not ill-health and domestic claims prematurely induced his 
return to the United States. “ Mumble the Peg,” and “ The Boyhood of 
Washington,” are very charming evidences of the artist's talent in this way. 


Each explains itself with simplicity and truth ; these scenes will bear care- 
ful examination. 
with singular beauty; and there is a certain felicity of conception about 
them which convinces us that Inman could have developed the samé vein 
of art to a great extent and with uncommon versatility. Phe 

pecially ¢ Rydal Water,” “ Trout Fishing,” and “ Birnham Wood,” are 
very pleasing and eflective. The foliage is not depicted as minutely as 
some painters like, but ata short distance the impression is more lke na- 
ture. The wateris admirable ; it glints in the light or gurgles over shallows 
delightfully. The atmospheres. too, abound in feeling. Compare the crys- 
tal serenity of that of * Rydal Water,” with the purple glow of an “ Ocio- 
ber Afternoon ;” we not only recognise different seasons of the year, but 
d | different countries of the world; and yet the living soul of nature breathes 
supply their | with delicate loveliness through both, intimating that the artist was in rela- 
tion with her, when he thus transferred to canvass such attractive land- 
scapes. There is, to us, a peculiar charm in the two little sketches in the 


The costumes, figures, and atmosphere, are all combined 


he landscapes, es- 


corner of the room, to which we have before alluded. They were both, it 
seems, executed off-hand, and yet they are admirable as ‘‘ counterfeit pre- 
sentments,”’ and tu a mind versed in the technicalities of art, suggest Inman’s 
readiness and ability more significantly than highly finished and elaborate 
roductions. To those who are familiar with the countenances either of 
Mr. Hoffman or W. T. Porter, we need not praise their fidelity; but they 
; in another point of view—as indications of that fine social in- 

eared Inman to his friends. The inscriptions beneath are very 


characteristic of the man: “ W. T. Porter will please accept this leaden 


counterfeit of the genuine coin which never tings false to any test of its met- 


The autograph under Hoffinan’s head runs thus: “ Presented to 
H. T. Tuckerman by H. I 


“ Farewell! but whenever vou welcome the hour 
When the smoke-wreaths of mirth,” &c., &c. 

Such was the general manner in which Inman associated with his friends. 
With a freshness of spirit, that neither time nor illness could subdue, he 
ever cherished more kindly and noble sympathies, the exercise of which 
strew the pathway of life with flowers, “lend wings to the hours of social 
joy,”’ and redeem human intercourse from the selfish inanity thatso often 
makes society 4 Wearisome instead of a soul-charming influence. Incon- 
cluding his hardy tribute, we should be false to our sense of duty and the 
memory of the departed, did we not arge upon our countrymen to receive 
the lesson thus afforded, and act wisely upon itsteaching. Let us not wait 
for death to canonize vur men of genius ere we appreciate and encourage 
them. Let 1s hail their advent as the greatest blessing to the republic, and 
suffer not indifference or avarice to blind us to the claims of right and rare 
endowments, to the humanizing and sacred mission of the poet, the artist, 
the gifted of whatever sphere! Ere it be too late, let the fostering hand 
be stretched ont, the cordial recognition vouchsafed, the warm sympathy 
bestowed! Thus shall the great problem of life find beautiful and endur- 
ing illustrations here; and the sensitive miud of genius be quickened and 
strengthened into more complete and lofty developement 
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SIR R. PEEL’S STATISTICAL REASONS FOR REPEALING THE 
CORN LAWS. 
House of Commons, Jan. 22. 


| do not believe, after the experience of the last three years, that the rate 
of wages varies with the price of food. Ido not believe, that with high 
prices wages will necoonnsny rise in the same ratio. I do not believe that 
a low price of food necessarily implies a low rate of wages Neither can I 
maintain that protection to domestic industry is a necessary good. Isaid 
jast year that I thought these protective duties were evils in themselves I 
thought they ought not to be lightly abolished ; that the sys'em of protected 
industry had grown up, and must be tenderly and cautiously dealt with; but 
it is utterly impossible for any men who have watched the changes made in 
the tariffduring the last four years, to contend that protection to industry is 
in itself and abstractedly a public good. Then, as tothe other argument, 
which makes great impression on its first statement—that because we have 
a heavy debt and a high rate ot taxation, we must be protected from com- 

ition with foreign ivdastry—that argument also has been submitted to 
the test of the iast three years; and, so tar as the experience of that period 
can supply an argament, it is this—that a large debt and heavy taxation are 
pest encountered by abundance and cheapness of provisions ; that they ra- 
ther alleviate than add tothe weight of taxation, Letus take the result of 
the experience of the last three years; the result of constantly diminished 
rotection—on wages, on trade, and on revenue. ' 

« First, as to wages. Whocan deny the fact, that during the three year 
that preceded the month of October last prices were comparatively low 3 
there was comparative cheapnes and plenty, and yet at no period were the 
wages of labour higher than during that period. [f yoa take the three pre- 
ceding years, you will find high prices, and coexistent with high prices you 
will fad low wages. Well, then, I have six years—I have during the first 
three years high prices and low wages, I have during the last three years 
low prices and high wages; and I cannot resist the cooclusion that wages 
do not vary with the price of provisions. ‘They do vary with the increase 
of capital, with the prosperity ot the country, with the increased power to 
employ labour ; bat there is no immediate relation between wages and pro- 
yisions—or if there be a relation it is in an inverse ratio, 

“Now as to trade, As I said, during the las: four or five years we have 
been acting on the admit-ed principle of removing prohibitions—reducing 
duties—that is, destroying protection to native industry That has been the 
principle, whether right or wrong, on which we have acted—the removal of 
protection to native industry. Now, what has been the result? I will give 
vou the total amount of exports since ihe vear 1839. The total value of 
British produce and mansfactures exported from the United Kingdom was 
in 1839, £58 000 000; in 1840, £51,000,000; in 1541, £51 006,000; in 
1842, £47,000,000 ; in 1543, £52,000,090; in 1844, £58 000,000; that is, 
the rise from the year when the great invasion upon the protection of do- 
mestic industry was made by Parliament was from 47,381,000/. in 1842 to 
56,500,0001. in 1844. But it may be said the China trade made all the dit- 
ference. Now letus dedact the whole of that trade In 1842 our exports 
to all the countries except China, amounted to 46,411,0002. ; and in 1944 
they increased by 10,000,000/., amounting to 56,000,000/ For the last year 
we can oaty have the account fur eleven months preceding December. In 
1543 the exports of our principal articles of manufacture to all parts of the 
world, including China, amounted to 41,011,0007.; in 1544, to 47,312,0 J01 ; 
and, during the first eleven months of 1845, to 47,774,000/. Sach is the 
stale of our foreign exports under this system of continued removal of pro- 
tection. 

“ Now let me take the revenue ; the results of the revenue as bearing on 
this question—ought there to be high protection in a count:y encambere 
with an immense public debt and heavy taxation? In 1842, I proposed a 
reduction in the Castomsto the amount of 1,438,000/ ; in 1844, | proposed 
a further reduction in the Customs-duties to the amount of 273,000/. ; in 
1845, to that of 2,418,000 [estimated the total loss from these reductions 
at 4,129,000/. How have these expectations been realized ? Have 4,009- 
Y002. been ost? The total amount of the loss has been 1,500,000/. In the 
Excise last year there was a reduction of a million in duties; the whole of 
the glass-duties, the whole of the auction duty, were taken off. The loss 
on that occasion was estimates at 1,000,000/. Observe, that was no mere 
reduction of daties ; there was no expectation, therefore, of recovering the 
revenue by increasedcoasumption. | felt confident, thac although the glass 
and auction -daties were abolished, still, by vivifying other branches of in- 
dustry, I should derive some compensation. What will be the fact on the 
5th of April 2? Notwithstanding the total reduction, there has been a salient 
spring of prosperitv which has supplied the void you caused by the remis- 
sion oftaxation. Well, then, with that evidence before me, could I contend 
that on account of high taxation or great debt you must necessarily conti- 
nue high protective duties? [have shown you that-my estimates as to 
loss in the Customs have been already falsified; that the Customs this year 
amount to nearly 20,000,000/. ; that, comparing the Customs revenue of 
1845 with the Customs revenue of 1842, after the diminution of taxation to 
the extent of 4,000,000/ the Customs of this year, excluding from both years 
the revenue from foreign corn, are better by 100,000/. than in the former 

year. 

" But U will take more important considerations than those either of trade 
or revenue—I taxe the state of crime in the country. My right honourable 
friend atthe head ot the Home Department stated that reductions had taken 
place in the number of commitments in the year 1842; in 1543 there was 
also a decrease ; and the decrease in the commitments, remarkable in 1843 
and 1844, continued in 1845. The total number of commitments in 1845 
was 24,350, that is 2,237 less than in the lowest preceding year, 1842—a 
decrease of five and a half per cent; in 1844, a decrease of 103-10 per eent; 
in 1845, a decrease of 5 1-2 per cent; and all this in an increasing popula- 
lation. This decrease of crime in the last year has taken place in all the 
chiet manufacturing distric:s ; and notonly in all the chief manufacturing 
districts, but, with the exception of five, there has been a corresponding and 
almost equal decrease in all the chiet agricultural districts. hat is the 
stateof Wales? In Wales the decrease of commitments is more remark- 
able than in almost any other part of the kingdom. So much for actual 
crime, With respect to erimes connected with sedition, discontent, and 
disaffection to the Government—why, in the last two years the office of the 
Aitorney-Genera! has been asinecure. There has been no prosecution for 
seditious libel during the whole of the last year. Government has no right 
to take credit for lenity ; it is because the crime of seditiop did not exist. In 
1840-’1-'2-’3,—listen to this, and seriously consider it,—there were 1,257 
persons commitied on charges of seditious and riotous offences. In 1843 

4-’5 only 124 persons were committed so charged, instead of 1,257; while 
in the last year I believe there was not one. [n 1845 there were 422 per- 
sons senienced to transportation less than in 1842. In the last three years 
there were 1,701 persons sentenced to transportation less than in the three 
preceding years, This has been during a period of comparative abundance 
and low prices, Is it possible to resist the inference, that employment, low 
prices, comparative abundance, contribute to the diminution of crime ?— 
Now, these are great social advantages: I will not say they have been pro- 
moted by, I say only they have been concurrent with, the diminution of pro- 
tection to domestic industry—concurrent with comparative abundance.” 

Have they been purchased by any serious detriment to the agricultural 





interest? ** Let us take the four great articles in respect of which there has | 


been a diminution of protection, Foreign flax has for many vears been ad- 
mitted ata very low duty inio this country, What duty remained we re- 
mitted last year. There is now, therefore, a perfectly unrestricted import 
of foreign flax. In 1824, the duty on flax was 10/. 14s Gd. per ton; it is 
now absolutely nothing. The reduction having taken place, what was the 
effect on the price of flax? The price of fine flax in Belfast market in 
1843 was 65s. to Ws. ; in 1844 it was 63s. to 68s ; in 1945 from 65s. to 68s.; 
and in January 1846 from 70s, to 80s. There was no reduction then made 
that caused so much alarm and which it was prophesied would do so much 
injury, as the removal of the absolute prohibition on the iniporiation of 
foreign cattie ; prohibition has been succeeded by a very low rate of duty 
on importation : has serious injury been sustained through that reduction ? 
On the contrary—concurrently with increase of importation there has been 
increase in tne price of the domestic articles, In 1843 there were imported 
2,800 oxen and cows; and in eleven months of the year 1845 there were not 
lewer than 15,000 imported. Have prices in this country been affected 
either in a co responding degree or in any by this large importation? In 
1844 the econ'ract price for victualling stores in the Navy for sali beef was 
“118s 24.; the eoniract price entered intu forthe Navy in December 1845 
lregretio say, 61. 8s. 8d. The salt pork that was contracted for in 
is4i was 31. 15s. 10d. a tierce; in 1845 it was Gl. 12s. The contract price 
lor fresh beef for the Navy in 1844 was li. 14s. 91., the contract price in 
1845 was 219s, 2!, Mow, all this increase in price was attended with in- 
Cfeased importation One prophecy, if I rece lect rightiv, was, that there 
would be an importation into this country of 3,50),000 pas, and that the 
prike of salt pork would be immensely reduced. There was no article last 
year that caused so much alarm as lard, In 1840 97 handred weight of 
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from 8s. to 2s. a hundredweight, and there was then imported 48,312 bur- 
dredweight; in 1844, 76,000 hundredweight; in 1845, above 80,000 han- 
dredweiyht. And what has been the price ot domestic lard at Belfast dur- 
ing that period? Jn 1844 it was 48s.a hundredweight ; in 1845 it was 67s; 
and in January of the present year, notwithstanding the increase caused by 
this importation, the price has risen from 48s. in 1841 to 62s. On wool the 
duty has been totaliy abolished. In 1842, 45,880,000 pounds of foreign 
wool was imported; in 1844, 65,079,000 pounds; and in ten months of the 
last year it amounted to 65,216,000 pounds—all in consequence of the re- 
duction ot the duty. Now, what has been the price of wooi? In 1842, the 
price of South Down was 11 1-2d. per pound; long wool was 10d. per Ib. 
In 1843, South Down wool was 11 1-2d.; in 1844, it was Is. 2d ; long wool 
was also Is. 2d.; and in December 1845, eighveen months after the reduc- 
tion, the price of South Down wool rose to 1s. 4 1-2d. per pound, and the 
price of common wool was 1s. 2d. per pound. Suh has been the effect of 
those reductions that were made in 1842 and 1844, and which were regard- 
ed as a protection to domestic industry. So far as we have experience of 
the last three years, then, { nave shown that, under the removal of protec- 
tion to domestic industry, the great social interests of the country have been 
promoted, crime nas been less, moraliy has been improved, and | could 
also bring conclusive proof that the public health has been promoted. Our 
national trade has increased, and our exports have been greater than be- 
fore: and these we have succeeded in effeztiny, not only without doing se- 
rivus injury to those interests from which protection has been withdrawn, 
but I have shown that the changes has been concurrent with an increase 
in the price ef the articles. 

“ Now, it is right L should state that, notwithstanding the conviction 
which this experience has brought home to my mind, yet my decided im 
pression was, that on other grounds the charge ot considering a change in 
the present Corn-law ought not to have devolved upon me. This! was 
firmly resolved upon—that I could not this session, on the motion of the 
honourable gentleman forthe consideration of the Corn-laws—lI could not 
with these convictions, which, say as you will, | cannot withhold, have met 
that motion with a direct negative.. I claim no credit whatever for these 
aiguments. My conviction has been brought about by the results of obser- 
vation and experience. Those who have the merit of having formed tieir 
deductions from argument and reason are entitled to all credit on that ac- 
count; but I claim no title to having made an impression by argument 
drawn from any other source than that ef experience and observation. If 
1 could not have undertaken the defence of the Corn-laws either upon the 
public ground of this country being highly taxed, and protection therefore 
necessary, or on the ground that it was for the interest of the labouring 
classes ihat high prices should continue as the guarantee for high wages, so 
[ coutd not have undertaken st upon the ground that interference with do- 
mestic industry raust necessarily be to paralyze our commerce. I wish 
most ardently to have the opportunity of stating to those friends who have 
honoured me on so many occasions with their confidence, that I can con- 
tinue thisconflict no longer—(Loud cheers from the Opposition benches) — 
that | must develve it upon other persons more convinced of the strength of 
their arguments.” 

He also should have wished that another Parliament should have had the 
opportunity of considering the question ; but in the course of last autumn, 
occurred that visitation of Providence, the consequences of which it is still 
difficult to foresee—the failure of the potato crop in Ireland and in many 
| parts of England: and it becamea question whether it was not desirable to 
take immediate steps for meeting the threatened evil Government had in- 
stituted inquiries, and had received a great deal of correspondence on the 
| subject; specimens of which Sir Robert Peel incorporated in his narrative. 
He cited letters written in the course of Sepiember, October, November, 
and December, stating the apprehensions of scarcity in Sweden, Russia, 
Poland, Germany, Belgium, Turkey, and Egypt. From Sweden to Egypt, 
from Riga to Constattinople, scarcity was dreaded. The letters reported 
also the efforts taken by the several Governments to provide for the emer- 
gency, by torbidding exportation, &c, In England the earliest account he 
received of the disease was from the Isle of Wight; nexi a great salesman 
of London reported its existence in Kent , then its existence was reported 
in Yorkshire—in Dumtrieshire. In Ireland the evil was peculiarly tormi- 








| that practically 4,000,000 of the Irish people liye exclusively on potatoes. 
The Lord Lieutenant had sent over letters day by day. It was unnecessary 
to read the details—they were all concurrent. The passages read by Sir 
Robert Peel, beginning On the 17th October, uniformly represented that the 
fresh discoveries of the Cisease in the plant were perpetually made ; that the 
disease itself appeared to be spreading, even among the potatoes stored ; 
that the greatest fears were entertained for the keeping of the stc ck till the 
next crop, and even for preserving sufficient seed, ter which one eighth of 
acropis needed. On the 27th October, Lord Heytesbury reports that “ the 
people begia to show symtoms of discontent” ; on the 11th November that 
“avery bad spirit prevais in the provinces.” If these repors were dis- 
trusted as beihg purely official, they were iully corroborated by accounts, 
which Sir Robert Peel read, trom the Royal Agricultura! Improvement So- 
ciety of Ireland, Lord Monteagle, a public meeving in Dublin over which 
the Duke of Leinster presided, and from Lord Clare. Dr. Lyon Playfair 
and Professor Lindley, two scientific gentlemen unconnected with teelend, 
whom Government sent over to investigate, reported that one-half of the po- 
tato-crop had actually been destroyed, or had been unfit to be the food ot 
mau. 


NEW COMMERCIAL POLICY OF ENGLAND. 
House of Commons, Jan 27. 


On Tuesday evening, before a crowded House, Sir Robert Peel entered 
on his great financial scheme. 

Sir ROBERT PEEL, after a few observations, said, | am about to review 
the duties which apply to many articles the produce and manufacture of 
other countries. I am about to proceed on the assumption adopted in the 
speech from the throne, that the repeal of prohibitory and the relaxation of 
protective duties is in itself a wise policy—(cheers)—that protective duties 
abstractedly and on principle are open to objection—(cheers)—that the 
policy of maintaining them may be defended, but that there must be shown 
to be special considerations either of public advantage or of justice to vin- 
dicate the maintenance of them. (Cheers.) I am about to act on this pre- 
sumption-—that during the period of the last three years there has been in 
this country an increased productiveness of revenue ; notwithstanding the 
relaxation of heavy taxation that there has been an increased demand for 
labour; that there has been an increased commerce; that there has been an 
inefeased comfort, contentment and peace in this country. (Cheers.) I do 
not say that these great blessings have necessarily been caused by any par- 
ticular policy which you have adopted ; but this I say, that the enjoyment 
of these inestimable benefits has been at least concurret.t with your policy 
—that policy which has been sanctioned by the House of Commons,—the 
policy of repealing prohibitory, and reducing protective duties. I am not 
now, therefore, by pursuing that policy, about to call upon the House of 
Commons to recede from any course which it has hitherto pursued. It fs 
a policy which has received its deliberate and repeated sanction, and if it 
has been productive of public good, it will be perfectly consistent with the 
course hitherto pursued to persevere in that policy. At the same time, in 
advising the continued application of these principles, | am not about to 
| disregard this uther recommendation in her Majesty's speech, namely— 
that iv the adoption of principles, however sound, we should not be un- 
mindful of the public credit, and that we should take care not to cause any 
permanent loss in the public revenue, (Cheers.) 

That other recommendation aléo—that in the application of sound prin- 
ciples we should act with so much of caution and forbearance as not in- 
juriously to affect any of the great interesis of the country, will not be ne- 
glected by me. The right hon, baronet here expressed his opinion that if 
nis scheme did not meet with approval, it would be better to meet it by an 
amendment in favour of protection ; and that those who objected to particu- 
lar parts should regard it on ils merits as a whole. The principle of relaxa- 
tion he was not about to apply to any particular interest, but to the coun- 
try generally. He next referred to the operation of the tariffof 1842 ; dwelt 
upon the abolition of the duty on cotton, which involved a loss to the re- 
venue of between £600,000 and £700,000; and called upon the manutac- 
| turers to relax their proportion of protection. He then continued: Sir, | 
| propose, in taking the review of duties still existing, to which we are in- 
'vited by her Majesty, to continue to act upon the principle which this 








materials which still remain su ect to duty. 1 mean to deal with them in 
order still turther to enable me to call on the manufacturer to relax the 
protection he still enjoyss (Cheers.) Sir, there is hardly any other article, 


ofthe nature of a raw material which 12 now subject to duty except tallow 


and perhaps I ought to adi timber. With respect to tallow, which is of 
the nature of raw material which ss largely used in many manufactures 


manufactures of great importance to the 


people, I mean soap, candles, &c., 1 propose a reduction in the amount ot 
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foreign lard was imported into this country. In 1842 the duty was reduced | 


dable ; for a report by Mr. Lncas, Sir R. Routh, and Professor Kane, shows | 


| House has sanctioned; and I take in the first instance those articles of raw | 


comfort of the great body of the | ;)'*“’ 








duty which is levied on that article—Russia is the country from which 
chiefly our imports of tallow are derived. There is at present a duty on 
tallow tothe amount of 3s. 2d. per ewt. The subject was adverted to in 
the course of the discussions on the last tariff; and mainly with a view 
to our own interests, but partly for the purpose of encouraging Russia io 
proceed in that liberal policy of which I trnst she has given some indication. 
I propose, without stipulation--(cheers)—that England should set the ex- 
ainple—(cheers)—by the relaxation of those heavy duties, in the confidence 
that that example will ultimately prevaii—(cheers)—that the incerest of the 
grea’ body of consumers will soon influence the action of governments, and 
that their example, even if we dun’t purchase any immediate reciprocal 
benefit, yet, whilst by a reduction like that we shall, in the first instance, 
improve our own manufacture, [ believe we shall soon reap the other ad- 
vdntage of deriving some equivalent in our commercial intercourse (cheers.) 
I propose, therefore, to recuce the guty on tallow from 3s. 2d per cwt. to 
is.6d. (Hear, hear.) 1! am taking the articles which are of the nature of 
raw materials.—Now with respect to timber; I don’t mean to except the 
duties on timber from the review I am about to nndertake. The sudject 
of the timber duties was very complicated, and the government plan, in 
the absence of certain information, conld not be made known tora few days, 
but it would proceed ona plan of a gradual reduction scattered over a cer- 
tain number of years, The three great branches of manufacture are those 
which are immediately convected with the clothing the great Lody of the 
people. I speak of the linen, the woollen and the cotton manufaciures,— 
(Cheers ) 

I ask them at once to set the example to others by relaxing voluntarily 
and cheerfully the protection they enjoy. (Cheers). As the case now stands, 
the great articles of the cotton manuiactures, such as calicoes, prints, &c., 
are subject to a duty of 10 percent or importation, while cottons made up, 
such for instance as cotton stockings, &c., when brought from abroad, are 
subject to 20 per cent. With respect to cotton manufacture generally, which 
is now subject to a duty of 10 per cent.,I propose that it should be import- 
ed duty free—(loud cries of ‘ near’)—and that duty vf 2u per cent. which 
now applies to the manutactured articles of cotton ina more advanced state, 
I propose to reduce to 10 per cent. (Hear.) That is to say, that on the 
great articles of cotton manufacture, which constitute the articles of cloth. 
ing for the great mass of the people, there will be no import duty, while the 
import duty on cotton articles in a more advanced siate of manufacwure will 
be 10 percent. (A cry of ‘ Take it all off” and some slignt interruption.) 
The only tavour | ask is, that I may be permitted to state the whole of the 
plan—(cheers)—wit hout any inferences being drawn at onze as to any par- 
ticular parts. (Hear.) Sir Robert here read an extract from the works of 
Adam Smith, to prove that the demand for protection first came from the 
manufacturers. not the agriculturists; after whieh he invited the manufacturers to 
relinquish protective duties. I propose also to call on the manufacturers of linen 
and woollen, the two other great articles in addition to cotton concerned in the pro- 
duction of the great body of the people, to relinquish, as I believe they can without 
injury to themselves, protection with respect to the coarser articles of their manu- 
facture. (Hear, hear) There will be some loss to the revenue, but [ believe that the 
importation of some articles, competing with the production of our manufacturers, 
willstimulate their skill; and with the capital and enterprise of this country, I do 
not doubt but that they will beat foreign manufacture. At present, woollen goods, 
which are made up, are subject under the reduced tariff of 1842 to a duty of 20 per 
cent. ; and | propose that, as in the case of made up cotton, the duty should be redu- 
ced from 20 0 10 percent. In the cotton and woollen trade we have given to the 
manufacturers the unrestricted power of importing the raw material. The same 
may be said with regard to the linen manufacturers. Flax is ‘ree from any duty. 

had occasion to say the other night that there is no duty whatever on the import 
of foreigu flax. I propose that in the case of linen, as in the case of cotton and wool- 
len, the coarser articles of manufacture—those which are used by the great body of 
the people—should he permitted to come into the country duty free With respect 
to the made up artizies of Jinen—there are some very fine, some not of general con- 
suinption, but partaking of the character of luxuries, such as cambrics, é&c , und 
other articles used by the rich ; but I do not propose even with respect to thei to 
maintain the present amount of duty, but to place them all ona level. I propose 
that the amount of the duty now levied on made up linens should be reduced to one 
half. With respect to silks, ! propos: to adopt a new principle. The general rule 
will be, enumerating each article of silk manufacture, to levy a duty of so much per 
pound, giving an cption to the custom house officers of levying for every £100 value 
of silk a duty of IS percent. This will be the adoption uf a principle of 15 per 
cent with respect to silks, instead of the present variable and capricious duty, which 
is called one of 30 per cen:, but which is less in some instances, and vastly more in 
others. 

The duty on French paper hangings brought into this country is Is the square yard, 
| applied indiscriminately ; butit is possible to sell some d-~scriptions of Uhis article 
at 1-4d per square yard. With respect to paper hangings not worth more than ove 
farthing the square yard, such a duty appears exorbitant, and | propose to recuce it 
from is to@d the square yard. With respect to metals, we have reduced the duty 
on foreign ores; and if there be any manutacture which can or ought to compe e 
with the foreigner, it is the manufacture of metals in this country. (Heat, hear). 
The manufactures of metals, speaking generally, are now all charged with a duty 
| of 15 percent. ad valorem I propose with respect to them and all other articles 
which I do not specially mention, that the general rule shail be tha! no duty should 
exceed 10 per Cent. ; that shoutd be the maximum. It is impossible io adopt this 
principle with respect to some articles—paper hangings, &c., and | mention those 
which l except from the ruie of paying 10percent.ad vaiorem. But with regard to 
the great mass of manufactures, which are subject t0 a duty of 20 per cent. accord- 
ing to the tariff of 1842, I propose that a duty of 10 per cent should be the maximum 
and this duty wiil fall on manufactures, such as brocades, earthenware, and other 
articles of that kind, and on ali manufactures of hair. | propose to encourage a 
competition with the manufacturers in this country by permitting the importation 
of toreign carriages on the payment of aduty of !0 per cent. There is another man- 
ufacture in respect to which I propose a considerable reduction—! propose to re- 
duce the duty on candles. We bave reduced the dnty on wax and spermaceti, and 
this night I propose a reduction of the duty now levied on candles to one half — 
(Hear,h ar’. L propose, also, that the —_ on foreign soap should be reduced , that 
in the case of hard soap, which 18 now subject to a duty of 30s per cwt, that duty 
should, on account of the English duty on soap in this country, be reduced to 20+. per 
cwt; that in Case Of Sut soap, the duty should be reduced from 20s to 4s per ewt ; 
and that in the case of Naples soap the duty should be reduced from 563 to 20s per 
cwt. There are many articies on which duty is now levied, and in respect to which 
[propose to remit the duty altogether. I propose, notwithstanding the great sim- 
plification in the ta:iff of 1842, to carry that simplification sull further. Thereare, 
IT hink, not less than nearly 1,100 articles still remaining im that tariff because 
it was thought convenient to have themin an alphabetical arrangement, for the 
custom house officers to see what articles were or were not duty free; but with re- 
spect to 500 articles that stand in the tariff there is no duty. Now I propose with re- 
spect to many articles remaining on the tariff, and subject to duty, that they should 
be admiited duty free ; but 1 avoid entering into mere detail at present with respect 
to them. 

There are some manafactures still remaining with which 1 must deal speciaily, 
because on account of the present amount of duly, orthe uature of the article, it 
might not be advisable to subject them to the general principle. In respect to those 
articles c nnected with the mauufacture of leather, we have made a great reduction 
of late. We have remitted the duty on almost every article connected wi h the 
tanning process. There is searcely one levied. I propose to remit the duty aito- 
gether ou anarticle whicn partakes more of the characcer of a raw material than a 
manufaciured—namely, dressed nides_ I propose, with a view of reducing the cost 
of an article of clothing which is important to the working classes of the communtty, 
viz boots and shoes—to take off the duty on dressed hides There will then cot be 
one raw material which the manufacturer of leather cannot command without the 
paymentof duty. Having done that, | propose to diminish the duty on foreign dovts 
and shoes, imported into this country. This reduction of duty on this article of 
clothing is an object of great importance to the comfort of the ; oor. 1 propose, there- 
fore, to make the following reductions of duty: On boot fronts from 3s 6d to Is 9d 
per dozen pair ; large fronts, from 5s 6.{ to 2s &! per dozen pait ; boots frum £1 8s to 
lds per pair; shoes, fom l4sto 7s; women and children’s shoes in the same prepor- 
tion [ propose tw reduce the duty on hats. and [ propose now to carry Into effect a 
reduction which was postponed in 1842, and I am afraid not wiseiy postponed—I mean 
with regard to the duty on straw plaiting. I propose to reduce the duty on straw 
plaiting from 7s 6d to 5s per pound, and on straw hats from 8s 6d to 5s per pound. 
When I propose the reduction o: the duty on silk manufaciure. { propose also to take 
off the duty in what | consider rather a raw than a manufactured article connected 
with the silk trade—I mean dyed thrown silk I propose that the present duty upon 
brandy, Geneva, and foreign spirits generally, should be reduced from 22s 194 to 
16s. (Hear, hear.) 

There remains one artic'e to which | wili advert, in respect to which an sirange- 
ment was made only so recentiv as last year, but which I also intend to propose to 
the House to incinde in the reduction of pretective daties; 1 allude to the articie of 
sugar. (Loud cheers from the opposition benches). Each of these articles st be 
made the subject of pro!onged discussion ; it is impossible that! should enter » de- 
tails ; I can but submittothe House in outline theintentions of her Majesty's govera- 
ment. (Hear) 

Iam very much afraid the proposal I have to make may not meet the concurrence and 
approbation of those who cheered the mention of sugar; still I will state the proposal 
her majesty’s government have to make. (Hear, hear.) In the last vear I estimated 
the probable amount of increased ccnsumption of sugar in ¢ »nsequence the reduction 
ofduty at not less, I think, than 50,000 tons. In the remainder ot the |! 











last year there had 
been an increase of consumption to the extent of not less than 52,000 tons ; whether or no, 
during the remaining period which would complete a twelvemonth, there will prove to 
be so mach increase as to bear out my calculation, 1 cannot undertake to say ; still, there 
cannot bea doubt that there willbe a very considerable increase in the consumption of 





sugar. The amount of free labour sugar brought into competition with British colonial 
sugar, has not increased. I calculate the amount of free labour sugar @t 200,000 tons ; the 
amount actually brought into home corsumption has fallen far short of that; I believe the 
defaleation may be accounted for chiefly by the failure of the crop in Cuba, and an in- 


vil 
creased consumption onthe continent of Europe, witha nent diversion of supplies 





| which would have been brought to this country trom pa 2s se work in Whiet there 
| is free labour, These willaccouncina great meas tor the diminished supply. Still, 
| [am bound to say that I think the British colonial sugar can bear increased competition 
| with sugar the produce of free labour. I am not prepared to make a relaxation with 
| respect to the admission of sugar the prod ot ries carrying on the slave trade ; 
} TE must still contend for that exclusion ; bat with respect to sugar the produce of free ta- 
bour, ber Majesty’s Government have not thought it right to exempt sugar from the 
general application of the principle for whic! I am conte nding. We propose, therefore, 
assum that the con petition is to be W th sugar the p oduce of free labour, to deduct 
ts. Gl. from the amountofl the present difterential daty. Inthe case of muscovadn the 
amount of differential duty is, 1 think, 9s 4d. ;_in the case of clayed sugar I think it is tls 

} 0 le m the amount of differential duty in each case 3s 6 av 


ing the d Ti ntial laty in favour of British colonial sugar, competing with sugar, the 


produce of free labour, at 5s. 10d. in the one case, and at 8s, in the other. 


| 
| The Rieht Hon. B» y me remarks on agriculture, proposed that the duty 
} onall kis ot eds ae J | purposes should not exc cod os. perecwt. He then 
Pp I 1 e admis of maize or Indian corn for the fatteniy g of cattle duty 
and proceeded. M scenerally used in the United States, I believe partly for 
buman food 1 T belie ut, though it is very much disregarded in this country, on 
parts ‘ nent s made into excellent food, anit mm parts of the U nited States it is 
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ove r icles of food which we in this country use, I do believe that the 
pM conte he a = from doing any disservice to agriculture, will, by pro- 
moting the feeding of catile, be an advantage rather than a detriment. (Hear, _— 
I propose, also, thitthe article ot buckwheat shall be subject to the same rule; that 
maize and buckwheat, and the flour of maize and buckwheat, shall be admitted duty 
free ; I proposeto admit the meal equally with the grain itselt. (Hear, hear.) a 
showing the advantage of Indian wheat in the fattening of cattle over linseed cake, anc 
the high price of the latter, he came to the reduction 0: the duty on articles which con- 
stitute the food of man. Iam uot about to propose the immediate repeal of the duties 
which are imposed upon grain. Iam induced to pro , a8 an earnest of the principle 
upon which I shall act, the immediate reduction of the duty on many articles ot primary 
importaace which constitute the food of man. I shall propose that all the reduc eed 
shall be immed.ate ; but I will first take those articles of consumption in respect to which 
I propose immediate and total repeal. I propose to e an extensive review of all arti- 
cles inctuded in the tariff which enter into the consumption of the people. I propose, on 
the part of her Majesty’s Government, that the daty should be immediately reduced upon 
butter from 20s. to 10s. per cwl. ; upon cheese, frum 108 to 5s. per ewt. ; upon nape, om 
£A 10s. to £2 56.5 upon cured fish, from 2s. to ls. percwt. Now, I take the articles ol 
agricultural produce which I pro an immediate repeal. 1 propose an immediate re- 

l of the duty on all those articles which constitute meat, as distinguished trom grain i 
that the daty on fresh becf, on ted beef, and what are called unenumerated articles ; 
salt pork and fresh pork, on potatoes. on vegetables of all kinds, shall be repealed — 
(Cheers.) 1 propose that all that enters into the vegetable, anything that constitutes ani- 
mal food, shall ve admitted duty free. (Cheers,) : 

I believe the agriculturists need fear no alarm from all this. I tell them, as 1 told the 
manufacturers, that bave given them increased facisities for meeting foreign competi- 
tion, by admitting the importation of many articles for feeaing of cattle. (Tremendous 
cheering.) Horses and all animals included in the tariff to be admitted duty free. I will 
now state, be the a of the House, the proposal which I mean to make on 

e subject of grain. ear. - 

77 ros b teat, fon the ee of the act, some articles shall be admitted duty free. 
On the other hand, Ido not propose the immediate repeal of the corn laws, but, in the 
hepe of a final arrangement, or preventing undue apprehensions, and giving time tor the 
adjustment of agricniture to the new state of circumstanees, though I propose a tempo- 
rary continuance of protection, 1 propose it on the distinct understanding that, after the 
lapse ef a certain time, foreign grain shall be imported into this country duty tree.— 
(Cheers.) ; t : re r ; 

I am deeply convinced that any intermediate proposal will be of no avail. (¢ ‘heers 
from the opposition beaches.) It would have beew entirely out of my power to have ex 
plained, or to have suggested any modification of the corn law, with a guaranty that it 
should be continued. The choice, 1 think, is either between the maintenance intact of 
the existing amount of protection in every particular, or laying the foundation for an ul- 
timate settlement by means of ultimate trecdom. (Cheers.) IT propose, theretore, a con; 
siderable reduction in the existing amount of duties, cod an ope that the continuancé 
of the dety so reduced shall be for « period of three years—(great cheering)—that it sball 
then continue till that period of the year when I believe there will be least inconveni- 
ence in the termination. (Hear.) I propose that on, and after the Ist of February, 1249, 
oats, barley, and wheat shall be subject only to that nominal rate of duty which I have 
proposed to apply to maize and buckwheat. 1 propose that, immediately from the pass- 
ing of this act, all corn the produce of British colomial possessions out of Europe, shall be 
admitted at a nominal duty. (Cheers.) .I propose that in all cases those restrictions 
which apply to the import of meal, the produce of grain, shall be removed. 1 presume 
they were established tor the protection vf the millers ia this country, and that it is now 
annecessary they should be continued. I therefore, see no reason why they should re- 
main on barley or any other article. (Hear.) - ‘ 

Now, on the one hand. I offer to those who insist on the immediate removal of those 
laws, tbe unrestrained importation, at least the importation at a nominal daty, of all kinds 
of corn, and all kinds of meal the produce of corn from British colonia! possessions out of 
Europe, duty free; and to the agriculturists, I offer other articles, the produce of the 
United States, and an article, to the free export of which the United States gives the xt- 
most importance—that of maize. This is the provision with respect to other descrip- 
tions of grain which we propose to eudure during that period when foreign grain is:to 
be subjected to duty. € intend to meet some ot the objections that have been made.— 
At the same time, to fix on a duty that would be considered valuable, would not answer 
the purpose I am desirous of attaining, that of making an immediate reduction on az- 
count of temporary circumstances. ear.) We propose, therefore, that the enactment 
to endure for three years shall be to this effect:— ' : . 

That in lien of the duties now payable onthe importation of corn, grain, meal. or flour, 
there shall be paid until the Ist day of February, 1349, the following duties, viz :—If im- 
ported from any foreign country— 

WHEAT. 
Whenever the average price of wheat, made up and published in the manner requiredby 
law, shall be for every quarter under 48s. the duty shall be per quarter...........++ 10s 


Under 498 a 4¢s do do 9s 
do. 498 a 50s do do Ss 
do. @s a 5is do do 78 
do. 518 a 52s do do 6s 
do. 528 a 58s do do 5s 
do. 58s and upwards do 4s 


ao 

With respect toall other restrictions, I shall follow the scale that affects wheat. 
To read these would not be interesting to the House, and therefore I reier them for the 
articulars to thé printed statement that shall afterwards be put into their hauds. Itmay 
sufficient for present purposes to say that a general rule shall be adopted. There will 
now, then, be levied on toreign wheat, instead of a duty of 168,, aduty of 4s. at the pre- 
sent prices, taken out of bond for consumption in the market. The right hon. baronet 
then proceeded to enumerate the set-off to the repeal of the Corn-laws which he proposed 
to extend to the agriculturists. The higlway rates he proposed to consolidate by trans- 
ferring their administration to the Poor jaw Guardians; thus placing them under thecon- 
trot of 200, instead of, as at present, 6000 different authorities. He proposed to alter the 
law of settlement, so that a pessant who emigrated from an agricultural to a manutac- 
turing district, should claim a settlement after a five years’ residence ; bis wite and chil- 
dren not to be removable where the removal of the person himself was prohibited. He 
proposed an advance on Exchequer Bills, by way of loan, for the improvement of agri- 
nulture. The charge of maintaining prisoners in the county gaols to ve taken from the 
agriculturists, and defrayed out of the Consolidated Fund. A portion of the charge for 
prosecuting felons to be also borne by the state. The education of pauper children to be 
proceeded with at the expense of the Government; the estimated cost was £530,000. The 
poor law auditors in England and Ireland to be paid out of the conselidated tund—the ex- 

pense £515,000. If this great scheme shall meet with the approbation of the House, { be 
you to observe what it does for the great body of the public. tavery early period all 
legislative restrictions upon the importation of foud will be removed, and immediately 
maoy i these restrictions will be removed, With respect to clothing, I beg you to re- 
member, also, that (he people will be at perfect liberty to purchase clothing wherever it 
is the cheapest; and, with respect to medical attendance on the poor, we propose an @r- 
rangement which is a great improvement on the system at present in operation. Before 
this point is rejected, T.do hope that both parties will bear in mind these advantages. 
yhether or not, we shall be able to induce both parties to adopt the views we entertain I 
cannotsay. I wish, however, that while it should be freely and tempetrately considered, 
you wil! oneach side reflect upon the consequences of the immediate rejection of this 
scheinr. Task for no expressionof gpinion trom you at this time, but I do hope that after 
an interval of some days we shalk #pproach the consideration of this question in, I may 
say, the same temper in which both sides have listened to my explanation. (Loud cries 
of‘ hear hear,’ from both sides of the house.) Now let me conclude with t.vo observa- 
tions—the one connected with our foreign policy and the interests, of oar commercial in- 
tercourse with other countrics ; and the other having reference to our own domestic cir- 

















cumstances. I freely avow to you that in making the, great reductions upon the import 
of articles, the produce or manufacture of foreign countries, Ichave no guarantee to give 
you that other countries will immediately follow your example. (‘Hear hear,’ from the 
Ministerial benches.) I freely give you that advantage in argument. Wearied with our 
long and unavailiug efforts to enter into satisfactory commercial treaties with other na- 
tions, we have resolved at length to consult our own interest—(‘ hear, hear,’ from the op- 
posit.oo henches)—and not to punisif those other countries for the wrong they do us in 
contin aiog their Ligh duties upon the importation of our products and manufactures, and 
in encouraging unlawfultrade. We have bad no communication with any foreign govern- 
ment upon the subject of these reductious. I may be told that many foreign countries, 
whics are to have the benefit of our relaxations, have not only not followed our examples, 
but have actually in some cases imposed a higher rate of duty upon the importation of our 
produce and manutactures. (Hear,hear.) I give you the whole benefit of this argument, 
and yet I rely on this fact as a proof ofthe benefit of our policy. Why, what has been the 
resuit of theamount of imports? Have we not defeated regulations of other countries ? 
Has not our import trade increased in spite of those regulations? (Hear, hear.) And why ? 
[Here the right bon. baronet spoke in so low a tone that we could not satisfactorily hear 
what he stated.) But, whatever be the reason, there can be no doubt of the fact that the 
declared value of British exports has increased $10,000,000 during the last few years. 
Hostile tariffs, therefore, so far from being an objection, are an argument in our favour. 
And you roay depend upon it, that whatever may be the immediate effect, our example 
will be ultimately followed. (Cheers from the Opposition benches.) Here the right hon- 
ourab.c baronet quoted a passage from the report of Mr. Walker, the Secretary of the 
‘Treasury in the United States, which denounced restrictions on trade. He characterised 
the reportas containing many enlightened views ; and went on:—Weill, here is a tardy 
homage to the principles which we have been follow ing. (Hear, hear.) In some parts of 
Europe, too, where the institutions are as far as possible unlike those of the United States, 
I1cou.d give prooi of anexample producing similar effects. In Naples, for instance, libe- 
ral views are beginning to prevail. I must say, in justice to the sovereign which now 
rules Over that country, and who himself takes a personal part in respect to commercial 
questions, that J have seen a documeut written by him, containing as true principles with 
resptct to commercial interests as any that ever came from a professor of political econ- 
omy. (Hear.) The Right Hon, Baronet brought his financial scheme to a close with the 
following peroration. ‘These, Mr. Speaker, are the proposals which, on the part of the 
Government, f offer for the adjastment—the ultimate adjustment of this question. 


—_— pj 
THE AMERICAN MINISTER IN PARIS AND THE 
LONDUN TIMES. 


The following letters were transmitted to the London Morning Chronicle 
for publication :— 


Legation of the United States, Paris, Jan. 4, 1846. 


Sir,—I have the honour to call the attention of your Excellency to the fol- 
lowing paragraph from the London Times of the Ist instant :— 


‘Mr. Calhoun and Mr. King stated in their official correspondence, with 
an assurance that never has been equalled, that they received from the King 
of the French a pledge that France would offer no opposition to the work 
they had in hand. That statement was utterly false ; for, although France, 
like England, did not conceive that her interest in the province or state of 
Texas was sufficiently strong to justily a declaration of war against the 
aggressor, she did protest, as energetically as England, against the violation of 
those priaciples which are the basis aud the safeguard of international rela- 
lions. 

Upon the decency of such language so applied, or of the taste which tol- 
erates it, it is not my purpose to animadvert. This is not the first time that 
the veracity of my despatches, and of those of the late distinguished Secre- 
tary of State of the United States, bas been assailed in the same quarter in 
terms of gross outrage. [ would continue to treat such calumnies with the 
contempt they deserve, did they not receive some sanction from their re- 
publication in the Journal des Debats of this morning, a paper which, if not 
official, is, from its character and relations, stamped with acertain decree of 
authority. The respect which I owe to myself, and still more that which is 
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to make known to you that he has read it with much pleasure, especially 
the portion which relates to your cordial reception by tke ane and his as- 
surance of friendly feelings towards the United States, | The President, in 

particular, highly appreciates the declaration of the king, that in no even 
any steps would be taken by his Government in the slightest degree hostile, 
or which would give to the United States just cause of complaint. It was 
the more gratifying from the fact, that our previous information was calcu- 
lated to make the impression that the Government of France was prepared 
to uuite with Great Britain in a joint protest against the annexation of Tex- 
as, und a joint effurt to induce our Government to withdraw the proposition 
to annex, on coadition tha: Mexico should be made to acknowled. e her in- 
dependence. He is happy to infer from your despatch that the information, 
as far as it relates to France, is, in all probability, without foundation.’ 

To the joint effort to indace Texas to withdraw her prupositiou to annex, 
my despatch had notalluded, and I am not aware that any protest, joint or 
single, against the annexation of Texas, has ever been presented to the 
American Government. 

A little farther ou the preference entertained by the French Government 
for the continued independence ot Texas, is alluded to in these terms :— 

‘You are right iu making the distinction between the interest of France 
and England in reference te Texas, or, rather | would say, the apparent in- 
terests of the two countries France cannot possibly have any other than 
commercia! interests in desiring to see her preserve her separate indepen- 
dence, while it is certain that England looks beyond, to political interests, 
to which she apparently attaches much importance.’ ’ 

This despatch has now beeu befure the public for more thau a year, and 
although the subject of it has been referred to in conversations with your 
kxcellency, and has been discussed in the Chambers, when, if my memory 
serves me well, both the concerted action aud the conjectured protest were 
disclaimed, I have never received the slightest intimation from the Freach 
Government that its statements were questioned. The positive allegations 
of the paragraph I have quoted, conveyed in language of characteristic 
coarseness, which should not lightly be applied to men who have in emi- 
nent and responsible situations long possessed the confidence of their Gov- 
ernment and country, having been couspicuously reproduced in a leading 
Ministerial paper, under the eye of the French Government, to remain si- 
lent any longer were to manifest an unworthy indifference to private repu- 
tation as wellas public consideration. The former has never before been 
assailed ; when the latter can be with impunity, I can no longer serve my 
country with honour and advaptage uF 

I feel it my duty, then, before giving public contradiction to these charg- 
es, at once to request your Excellency to enable me to state, thatthey have 
not, in the slightest degree, the authority or sanction of the French Govern- 
ment. Whatever feeling may have been excited by recent political transac- 
tions, I cannot bat persuade myself that it will give your Excellency great 
pleasure promptly to exonerate from such unworthy accusations a distin- 
guished citizen, who has occupied the most eminent stations, including that 
of Vice President of the United States, as well as him who has the honour 
to be their representative near his Majesty the King of the French. 

I avail myself of this occasion to renew to your Excellency the assurance 
of my high consideration. _ WM. R. KING, 
His Excellency M. Guizot, Minister of Foreign Affairs. 


(Translation. ) 
( Private.) Department of Foreign Affairs Cabinet. 

Sir,—I have received the letter which you did me the honour to write to 
me on the fourth of this month, and I hasten to reply to it, The Juurnal des 
Debats is not in any manuer the organ of the Government of the King, which 
cannot, and shoul not, be consid 
therein, whether for articles emanating from that journal itself or those bor- 
rowed from foreign journals. I add, that, in regard to the question of Tex- 
as, at the same time that the Government of the King has pursued the course 
which seemed to it in conformity with the views of a wise policy and the 
interests of France, it has never had, as you have already received the as- 
surance, the intention to do arything hostile to the United States, or which 
might give to them a just subject of complaint. I take pleasure in repeat- 
ing it to you. , : 

Receive, [pray you, Sir, the renewed assurance of my high consider- 
tion. GUIZOT. 

Paris, Jan. 9. 

Legation of the United States, Paris, Jan. 9, 1846. 

Sir,—I have the honour to acknowledge your Excellency’s note of this 
morning. My letter was not written upon the assumption that the Journal 
des Debats ‘ was the organ of the Government of his Majesty,’ although, in 
the very article copied, that journal is qualified as the ‘ principal organ of 
the French Government.’ Its object, as stated, was to vindicate my repu- 
tation, public and private, a3 grossly assailed under the very eye of the 
French Government, in a place and form which gave to the calumny a cer- 
tnin degree of authority before the world. I presume, therefore, that in 
making your note ‘private’ (particulier), it is not intended by your Excel- 
lency that it is not to be used by me in any manner which I might think 
proper to attain that end. 

[ avail myself of this occasion to renew to your Excellency the assurance 
of my high consideration. WM. R. KING. 

His Excellency M. Guizot, Minister ot Foreign Affairs, 

In commenting upon this correspondence, the London Times says, among 
other things,— 

To call upon M. Guizot to rescue this unfortuuate diplomatist from the 
awkward position into which we ourselves happened to have thrown him, 
was an expedient worthy of American ingenuity; but, unluckily, M Guizot 
did not display as much ardour * to exonerate a distinguished American cit- 
izen’ as had beeu imagined, and contented himself with repeating the ex- 
pressions which had proved so puzzling to Mr. King’s penetration. That 
Mr. King’s account of the views of France with regard to Texas, upon his 
arrival in that country, was wholly inaccurate, though the words he might 
have employed were in themselves literally true, isa fact which rests upon 
full official evidence; and it is equally certain that Mr. Calhoun used the 
impressions which those words seemed to couvey as a means of promoting 
the object of the American Government. _Mr. King alludes very plainly to 
‘the feeling which may have been excited by recent political transactions,’ 
and we presume that he is aware that this feeling is not particularly favour- 
able to the character of American diplomatists. Names which have been 
honoured in Evrope like those of Webster, Everett, Wheaton, or Livingston, 
have not had to defend themselves in the public prints from calumnious 
statements. But to that class of statesmen Mr. King does uot belong: we 
have not judged him with undue severity, and even his appeal to the French 
Government for a species »f protection has only obtained for him the du- 
bious shelter of an equivocation. 

_—@———- 


FRANCE AND THE ANNEXATION OF TEXAS, 


The fellowing communications from M. Guizot on this subject, will be 

read with interest :— 
‘ TEXAS.—No.7. 
‘M. GUIZOT TO COUNT DE SAINTE AULAIRE, AT LONDON. 
‘Paris, Jan., 20, 1844. 

‘Monsieur le Comte,—Lord Cowley has read to me a despatch, written 
to him by Lord Aberdeen, on the project formed at Washington of prepar- 
ing the annexation of Texas to the United States’ Confederacy. The prin- 
cipal Secretary for Foreign Affairs expresses in that despatch the wish to 
know if the King’s Government be disposed to farnish its Envoy to the 
United States with instructions similar to those which the Britannic Envoy 
will receive to manifest the opposition of his Government to such a project. 
You may apnounce to Lord Aberdeen that I shall write to the same effect 
to M. Pageot. Texas having been acknowledged as independent by seve- 
ral of the great Powers, and particularly by that which now seems inclined 
to absorb it, it is evident that we have a right to appreciate the act which 
would annihilate that independence, and to urge the objections to which 
it may give rise, as respects either right or iaterests. Those objections are 
numerous It is known that, even in the United States, the wish for the an- 
nexation in question is far from being unanimous. If the slave states are 
very anxious for it, in order to subject to a system:of Customs’ duties, by 
which they are bound, a country whose commercial competition they dread, 
and, above all, to secure to themselves, by the acquisition of an ally, a pre- 








due to my Government, will not justify me in permitting such charges, thus 
persisted in and thus re-produced, to pass any longer uncontradicted. The 
courtesies of private life, not to speak of those due to public station, must 
not be violated with continned impunity. 

_ Your Excellency will perceive that Mr. Calhoun’s published despatch of 
the 12th of August, 1844, which is obviously referred to in the paragraph 
copied by the Journal des Debats, is egregiously perverted, so that the 
charge of auda tons falsehood, with which that eminent statesman and my- 


self are #0 coarsely stigmatized, rests, to say the least, upon a rash misstate- 
ment. 


Noticing, it a summary way, the information of my baving received satis- | 


factory assurances that, though preferring the independence of Texas, in no 
event would the French Government take steps in the slightest degree hus- 
tile, or which would give to the United States just cause of compiaint, the 

espatch referred to contains the following language 


| bave laid your despatch, No. 1, before the President. who instructs me 


ponderance in the confederacy, the other siates would, by a natural conse- 
quence, view it with extreme repugnance ; and though it behoves us not to 
meddle with that internal contention, the consideratiori on which it restsis not 
of a nature to make us lean to the side of the partisans of the annexation.— 
Qur direct informaticn from Texas seems, besides, to prove that the majori 

ty of the Texian people are contrary to it, and that the thought of it is ener- 
getically rejected by the existing Government. It is, therefore, only by the 
aid of violence, more ur less avowed, or more or less disguised, that it 
could be accomplished ; and, I repeat it, it would in no respect suit us to ac- 


| cept such a change without opposition.” 


“M. GUIZOT TO M. PAGEOT, AY WASHINGTON. 
‘Feb. 10, 1844. 
‘Sir,—I have received the despatches you have addressed me unto No. 
86, and the date of the 28th of December last. 


‘What President Tyler's Message has disclosed, respecting the projects 


of the Federal Government, regar ling the annexation of Texas to the Unit 


———— — ———————— ———— 


ered responsible for what is published. 


_ February 28 


ed States, and what you have written to me about it, could not fail to attract 
ay serious attention. Mw aed on ee Cabinet is not y — as to 
this question, us you wi e accompany. of adespatch | 
ideal on the 29th of Fanudry 0 Count de St Rota, in olanaethen- 
tiou made to me by Lord Aberdeen, through the medium of Lord Cowley. 
This communication referred to the opposition which the English Governs 
ment proposed offering to any project of incorporating Texas with the Con- 
federacy’s territory, as well as to the instructions to be forwarded to Mr. 
Pakenaam, Lord Aberdeen haviag wished to know whether we had the 
same intentions, [ have desired Count de St. Aulaire to inform him that you 
would receive similar instractions. 

‘The last reports from the French Legation in Texas, whilst informing me 
of the efforts of the Washington Government and its representatives at Aus- 
tin, to forward annexation, represented President Houston as energetically 
opposed to any arrangement of that description and protesting that nothing of 
the kind should take place so long as he should direct affairs, The language 
held here by Mr. Ashbel Smith is not less explicit. Nevertheless, it behooves 
us to know whether both faithfully express the opinion and wishes of Tex- 
as, and whether the question of the annexation to the States of the confede- 
racy, if agitated tn the Texian Congress, would not be affirmatively resolved 
on there. That annexation would be lawfully justifiable, but only in the 
event of its being voluntary, and not the result of violence on the part of the 
United States—and with us, as wellas with England, it is, above all, on the 
resistance of the majority of the Texan people to the accomplishment of such 
a project, that the opposition we shonld manifest wonld he founded. But, 
i shail add, thateven should the anuexation be voluntary and freely assented 
to on the part of Texas, considerations, both political and commercial, would 
not permit us to view it with indifference ; and that, under all circamstan- 
ces, we must wish that that country remain independent. 

‘In a political point of view a real interest of equilibrium is connected 
with the preservation of thatindependence The annexation of Texas, by 
extending the United States territory to the Rio Grande, would produce 
the immediate consequence of bringing them in contact with Mexico—that 
is to say, afford them the meens of invading and encroaching upon the coun- 
try whenever they pleased. New, it cannot suit us to see that barrier fall ; 
every thing leads us to, desire that a confederacy as powerful as that of the 
United States remain at adistance from the Mexican frontier, by the inter- 
position of a state, also formed, it is true, of an Anglo Saxon race, bat still, 
and for a long time tu come, feeble enough not te justify the same fear, 
whilst it would still sufficiently fulfil its destination of opposing the inva- 
sions of that confederacy. 

‘Ina commercial point of view we have also reasons for desiring the 
maintenance of the independence of Texas, Futurity has chances which 
we must not lose sight of; and, from this moment, we might find in the 
Texas colonists a progressive element of exportation, and, above all, a real 
“ aliment” for our direct navigation, an advantage which we have not, and 
can scarcely expect from the United States. 

‘ Lastly, Sir, for the very reason that France has been the first of the Eu- 
ropean Powers to acknowledge the independence of Texas and to connect 
itself with that republic by a treaty of amity and commerce, does it not, as 
it were, behove our dignity to see that what we have so solemnly acknow- 
ledged be respected and preserved ? 

‘From all cheese considerations we must be naturally opposed to any pro- 
ject tending to the absorption of Texas by the United States. I know not 
what the tenor may be of the instructions sent from London to Mr. Paken- 
ham, and consequently how far the English Cabinet intends carrying the 
manifestation aud consequences of its opposition ; but, 

* I say enough as concerns us not to let you be mistaken as to the atti- 
tude you are to assume, and the language you are to hold. We manifest 
our opposition to any violent and forced annexation of Texas to the United 
States, and even should that Republic spontaneously pronounce itself, as 
the newspapers announce, you would still have to express yourself in such 
way as to make it known and well recorded by the federal Government, 
that we cannot behold with indifference such an occurrence ; and that in 
the event of its taking place, we could not dispense with very expressly 
making every lawful reserve as to the alterations that would result in the 
position and advantages our treaty with the Texan Republic has yielded 
us in that country. I, however, confide in your judgment and experi- 
ence, and you will, besides, be enabled to come to an understanding with 
Mr. Pakenham, as to this object, which is common to the two legations.” 


————— 


OREGON.—NAVIGATION OF THE COLUMBIA. 
From the Times of 17th January. 


The accounts brought by the Acadia from the United States are inter- 
esting ; but it would, as yet, be premature to draw any posilive inference 
e ther trom the rumours and opinions circulated in that coun ry, or from the 
legislative transactions which have produced them. 

We atiach less consequence to sundry vebement speeches and strong pro- 
positions in the two Legislative Chambers than the American press seems 
to claim for them. On the other hand, we feel great satisfaction at the com- 
parative strength and energy of a party which is proverbially weak in all 
republics, and most obnoxious in young republics—the moderate party ; 
the party which prefers peace to war ; compromise to aggrandizement ; tran- 
quillity to invasion, triumphs, and victories. 

An unfavourabie impression, however, has been made by the report 
brought up from the Committee on Terri‘ories by Mr. Douglas. It propo: es 
an extension of the American laws and government over the whole territory 
of Oregon; an extension which supposes the right, and would involve the 
fact, of American sovereignty over a vast amount of territory which pre- 
vious negotiations have uniformly and invariably allowed to belong to 
Great Britain. ' 1t suggests that it be considered as a part of Wisconsin ter- 
ritory upto 5: deg. 40 min., and that military posts, &c., be established 
therein. Viewed by itself, this is one of the most flagraat projects of injus- 
tice which the history of nations records. Nor is it wholly to be contemned. 
It isnot merely the scheme of one man, but the recommendation ot a com- 
mittee, So far it suggests grounds for alarm. But the considerations and 
modifications which ought to be applied to all strong proposals may saiely 
be applied to this, especially when it is borne in mind that these resolutions 
must be debated in the House of Representatives before they can assume 
the form and have the virtue of legislative acts. And we should with very 
great difficulty, bring ourselves to believe that the representatives of the 
United States would enact, or the people of the United States ratify, a policy 
at once heinously unjust and unprovokedly warlike. . 

Meanwhile, we readily incline to the belief, that the opinion of Mr. Niles 
is one viewed with approbation by the majority of intelligent and influen- 
tial citizens in the States, He sees no reason why negotiations should not 
be resumed by an offer on the part of Great Britain to take the parallel of 
the 49th degree as the line uf boundary ; and no reason why, in the event of 
this offer being made by Great Britain, it should be refused by the repub- 
‘lic, We have already stated our cpinion most fully on this subject, and it 
is hardly necessary now to repeatit. ‘We still retain our conviction that 
the offer made by Mr. Gallatia, in the Presidency of Mr. Adams, concedes 
no more than this country is fairly entitled to. That offer was to take the 
49th degree of north latitude as far as the sea as the boundary line, reserv- 
ing to Great Britain Vancouver’s Island, the harbour of St Juan de Fuca, 
and the free navigation of the Columbia. We are not covetous of territory. 
It grieves us notto lose a few bundred miles of barren domain. We would 
sacrifice the costly ostentation of imperious pretensions at the altar of justice. 
We would surrender an undoubted right for the preservation of peace.— 
Even something of what men call national honour we would concede, rather 
than plange two kindred nations in the horrors of war. But we have duties 
to discharge to our countrymen on the remote shores of the Pacific. They 
look to us for help, protection, and support. The dwellers of the forest and 
the traversers of the lakes are our countrymen. We have sent them on a 
mission of commerce to distant and inhospitable climes. It behoves us to 
see that their mission be fulfilled with safety; that all its purposes be car- 
ried out efficiently ; and that neither the paucity of their numbers nor the 
insufficiency of their equipments deprives them of the fruits or materials of 
their uccupation. But of what avail will it be to possess a large superfi- 
cial area of uncultivated district, from the Rocky Mountains to the sea, if 
we !ose that which has hitherto constituted its almost sole advantage, viz., 
a transit to those engaged in traffic from Hudson's Bay down the southern 
branch of the Columbia ? What is Oregon worth to us without the casement 
of that river? What would be the inevitable consequence of its loss 2— 
Would it not be that immediately the great carrying trade between the north- 
ern lakes or the north-east country and the sea would pass into the hands 
of the Americans ?—that what our countrymen have hitherto shared with 
the citizens of the United States, and would be content to share with them 
in future, would be monopolized entirely by the latter? Does the American 
| Government, does the American Republic, seriously think that an English 
Minister would tamely yield, would be allowed to yield, benefits which have 
constituted the chief value of that dependency to English subjects? It is 
| the ve ry essence of our rights in Oregon that we should preserve the free— 
| we do not claim the sole—navigation of the Cofumbia ; take that away, and 

we “ose at once our trade between our possessions in the North East of Ameri- 
ca, and on) growing colonies in the Pacific. Suchaloss wouid involve the 
ruin of perhaps very tew individuals, but it would inflict a wound on the 
honour, it would damage the solid interests of this country; and it would 
raise immeasurable disgust and unbounded distrust in the breast eof every 
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colonis: in our most remote dependencies. Give up, if you will, a large 
sirip ot territory ; cede as much as you like between the Rocky Ir pharpurd 
and the lowest bend of the Columbia ; but preserve whatever solid and sub- 
stantial benefit has been enjoyed by the hardy adventurers of the forest — 
the lake, who have gone forth in reliance on your faith, in confidence o 
your readiness, and withont a doubt oi your power, to protect them. To 
desert them were ignominious enough. But an ignominy of such a ere is 
among the worst disasters that a nation can suffer. Preserve for your colo- 
nists the great and precious privileges of anchorage, navigation, and coast 
settlement. Preserve for them the right of sharing with Americans the 
trade to the other settlements o; their own mother country, Deprive them 
ot this, and you make them poor, helpless, and contemptible; but you dis- 
honovr yourselves when you damnify them. 

7 —— 

MR. ADAMS'S SPEECH AND THE CONSE- 
QUENCES OF WAR. 
From the Times, Feb. 2. 

The position which we cited on Friday from Mr. Adams's speech in the 
House of Representatives is as an argument, more of use to us than to him- 
self, as itshows that in the disputed territory the right of sovereignty has 
hitherto been intentionally kept in abeyance, and that the United States 
have no original indeteasible jus imperti therein. It leads to no inference 
of American rights; it supports nu pretensions of American seisin. It es- 
tablishes more evidently than before our own assertion, by an appeal to the 
actual manner in WuIch Lue district hasbeen setiled, and the lignt in which 
that settlement has been regarded by a third party ; viz , the aboriginal In- 
dians, , 

Bul, hdwever refutable any inference may be which he seexs to deduce 
from sach premises in tavour of imperial claims to the Oregon, it will re- 
quire something more powerful than argument to meet declamatory exhor- 
tations to War, «nd exulting predictions that, ia the event of such a contin- 
geacy, England would lose not only Oregon, but all that she now possesses 
North ot those latitudes, We can easily believe that words of such an im- 
port, coming {rom one who, in addition to the inheritance of a time honoured 
name, may boast the recollection of long pub.ic services and the homage 
paid to acknowledged merits—we can easily believe that such words, from 
such a mav, will thrill in the hearts of thousands. And indeed to no 
other cause but au example so authoritative can we attribute the violent and 
belligerent language which was used by such speakers as Messrs. Ingersoll, 
Simms, Baker, and McDowell. f ; 

Now, we readily admit that in the democratic assembly of a vepubiican 
siaie, the temptations to exaggerated or menacing language are very great 
at all times, and in times of international differences almost irresistible. 
for this reason we feel great admiration for the intrepidity and true wis- 
dom of those men who, like Messrs. Winthrop and Rhett, have ventured 
io use the language of moderation and peace in front of a majority clamo- 
rous for dissension, and a populace inflated with the visious of conquest, 
When, waving the question of right either as inconvenient or indifferent, 
jegislators are found telling the people that it ‘ is their destiny’ to commit a 
great injastice ; that they do not tear the odds of a tussle with Great Britain ; 
that the British Lion has, ere now, quailed before the American Eagle, and 
may soon quail again; that as the power of the Republic has ran down 
sulili-Wesias jai as iexas atid the aiiues of Poiusi, aud ucril-west aciess 
the Rocky Mountains to an indefinite extent, and the Columbia, adding state 
10 siate and region to region to keep up its balance of power ;—when these 
things are said, repeated, and applauded, the moral courage of those who 
scout such morality aod repudiate such pretensions cannot de too highly 
praised or too ‘hankfully acknowledged. ‘“I'hey are vindicating the cause of 

morality and justice in the eyes of Christendom, 

But, gentlemen of the House ot Representatives, you must be ware that 
you cannot go on talking thus tor ever. These big, swelling words must 
produce some defiaite and palpable issue of fact. They must either becume 
utterly nugatory, or else must lead to a war, You cannot escape trom this 
dilemma. ls follows trom your own speeches and protestations. The 
representatives of a great people cannot discharge their duty by uuering a 
torrent of declamations about the ‘destiny’ of their couatry and the invin- 
cible strength of its arms, A continuance of such iangeage, not followed 
by the most vigorous policy, exposes thosé who speak to some ridicule, and 
their country to some reproach. Are you, then, prepared to meet the only 
alternative which is indicated by your own words and shadowed forth by 
your own predictions? Are you prepared for war? Have you calculated 
ats cost, its consequences, ils calamities? Have you reflected on the condi- 
tion in which et must leave your country ?—on the revolution which, be its 
result what it may, it must work on your political and social systems? Are 
you prepared for a mititary aristocracy, perhaps an autocracy ?—for atand- 
ing armies and increased taxation®—for a centralization of power Tound 
one governmental unit, and its forlification by the breastwork of alarge 
military force! Are you prepared for the creation of a new and dominant 
class?) —for the display of oligarchécal distinctions, the thirst after courtly 
decorations, the overthrow of republican equality? Yet to thisend, to these 
resulis, so alien trom the injentions of your pilgrim tathers, so adverse to 
the spirit of your polity, you are Griving your country by your advoeacy of 
warlike measures, Even supposing that in the conflict which you provoke, 
a success greater than you expect atleuds your arms—that you plant your 
victorivus standard upon the two banks ot the Columbia, or advance it to the 
shores of Hudson’s Straits—that you beat the troops of England and the 
volunteers of Canada or New Brunswick on every field and in every siege 
between the two oceans which encompass the Canaan of your vaunted ‘ des. 
tiny’—what will you have gained? The responsibility of a great empire, 
the invidtousness of detected pretensions, and the domination ct some mili- 
tary chiet! 

Bar i! you fail—if the armies which conquered ander Washington retain 
their fortune under other leaders—if the pride which has spurned at medi- 
ation is chastised in war—if New York is given to plunder, and Wash- 
ington again beholds the English tlag fluating over her capitel—what will 
you not have lost by the issue of a contest at once unforunate and unpro- 
voked! In neither case will you resume your former position—in neither 
willyou be as you were before the war, You will have created new pre- 
texts of taxation—you will have called into existence new institutions re- 
pugnant to your old ones—you will have laid the foundation of future en- 
eumbrances, or futwre despotism. But, more than this, you will have aroused 
the jealousy, awakened the vigilance, and armed the hostility ot foreign 
Powers. You will have forced them to detend themselves against your ag- 
gressive, or to punish your defeated efforts, But in the long interval that 
separates the commencement of a war froin its conclusion, what enormities 
may be practised ! what calamities inflicted? Have you thought onthese? 
Have you reckoned their cost, or their guilt? You remember the scenes of 
1774; will you re--nact them? You might do us great injury; but your 
country would suffer dreadfully in the attempt. You might invade our col 
onies by guerilla deachments, but we shuuld lay our ships of war against 
the cities of your pride and the homesteads of your wealth. You might de- 
stroy our merchant vessels, but we should devastate your provinces and des- 
poil your towns. We might lay Washington in ashes; but could you invade 
England with eflectt And have you forgotten the sacred danger which you 
nourish in your bosom? Can you forget that to the horrors of a foreign 
would be aided the greater horrors of a servile war?—a war not of lines, 
columns, or camps, but a war waged against heads of families, in houses, 
by ambuscade, and every species of treachery complicated with every kind 
of cruelty that vengeance could devise and opportunity provoke? Again, 
do you remember that a war with England could not be a little war, nor 
confined to two states ; that it would light up the world in its conflagration, 
and add to the cruelty of an unnatural contest the inconvenience of unnaiu- 
or faithless alliances? Ycourely on France, and forget Russia. But do you 
lorget the uadiuionary ficklesness of the former, and the anti-democratic 
mission of the later? Do you not know these things? Do you not fear 
them? We seek net to intimidate you with vain menaces and unreal bag- 
bears. But we bid you, as patriots who love your country, as statesmen 
who are legislating tur fatare times, above all, as men who profess to adore 
port and to serve truth—we bid you pause, and reckon the feartul risk 
— you are running, and the monstrous misery which vou are court- 
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General—Hodgson, Col of 4 F. London, 10 Jan. 46. 

Colonel—Earl of Portarlington, late of 23 Dr., Dec 15 

Lieutenant Colonels—Ellictt, K. H. Can. Reg. Canada, {7 Dec. 45. Bai- 
ley, C. B. formerly of 64 F. London, 28 Nov. Pelley, C, B. 56 F.. Dec.— 
Herford, C. B. formerly of 23 F Worcestershire, 13 Dec. Petley, late of 
R Art. Shoreham, Kent, 13 Jan. 46 ; 

Majors—Hunter, 28 F. Sukkur, Bombay, 19 Nov. 45. Verner, 61 F. Ben- 
cal,6 Dec. 

Captains—Baker, 5 F. Enniskillen, $ Jan. 46. Lynch, 57 F. Treland 28 
Dec. 45. Wakefield, Unatt, near Exeter 17 Jan. 46, Ellis, h. p. 34F.— 
Cerey, Barrack Master, Jamaica. 

Lieuten: nts—Morris, 4 F. Madras, 15 Nov. 45. Smith, 22 F. Poonab, 
Bombay, 17 do. Grey, 39 F. Bellary, Madras, 21 do. A.S. Bruere, 43 F. 
Halifax, Nova Scotia, 27 Dec. Lowe, late of Vet. Bn., 17 Jan.46. Have- 
lock, h.p.7 F. Burke, h. p. 101 F,29 Nov.45. Acome, h. p. York Rau! 
Trinidad, 23 July. Julien. h, p. Chass, Brit. 14 Oct Stockmann, h. P| 
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Lieutenants and Ensi Fraser, 80 F. Calcutta, 28 Oct. 45. Burke’ 
late $ Vet. Bn. Cloghan il, King’s County, Ireland. Heslop, late of Inva- 
lids, 14 Nov, M’Intosh,h. p. 94 F,14 March. King, h. p. R. Mar., 13 
poy 4 Diestelhorst, h. p. 2 Line Ger. Leg, 30 Dec. Seelhorst, h. p. 6 do. 
29 Nov. 

Adjutant—Schnath, h. p. Ger. Leg., 18 Dec. 45. 

Commissariat Department—Dep. Assist. Com. Gen. H. C. Onslow, Gre- 
nada, 13 Dec. 45. 

Medical Department.—Insp. Gen. Fargusson, M D., 2 Jan. 46. Deputy 
do. Clarke,"K. H. Naples, 18 Dec. 45. Surg. Ist Class Thom. M. D. h. p. 
oe Canada, 26 Sept. Surg. Murray, h. p. 19 Dr. Edinburgh, 17 

an. 1846. 

Assistant Surgeons—Skene, 52 F. Brighton, 23 Jan. 46. Daggan, M. D. 

Ord. Med. Dept. Hong Kong., 3 Oct, 45.—Army List, Feb. 1. 
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THE ALBION. 


NEW YORK, SAT URDAY, FEBRUARY 28, 1846 





— 


A reperusal of our files by the Cambria, enables us to lay before our 
readers to-day, much that escaped us last week. 

Reverting to the great question of the day in England, we cannot, per- 
haps, perform a more acceptable service to our readers than present them 
witb the statistical reasons of Sir Robert Peel for changing his sentiments on 
the subject of the corn laws. These reasons will be found among our ex- 
tracts; they are taken from his speech in the House of Commons, delivered 
on the 22d of January. We gave a short sketch of this speech last week, 
and we now supply that part of it which our limits then obliged us to 
omit. 

It is known to most of our readers that Sir Robert Peel made a very con- 
siderable :eduction of the corn and provision duties in 1342, and that it was 
then understood that that reduction was to be final, at any rate, for some 
time to come; yet he now throws himself into the hands of the free trade 
party, and comes forward with a proposal for a further reduction immedi- 
ately, aud a total repeal in three years! His arguments are chiefly these— 
high prices are not necessary for high wages; and a reduction of dutiesfis 
not followed by a corresponding reduction in the revenue. These facts 
he proves by the existing state of things at the present moment, and for 
the last two years. The details establishing these facts he goes into in 
the portion of his speech we have referred to. Duties to the amount of two 
or three millions sterling were repealed last year—yet the effects of the re- 
peal have given such a spring to trade, and caused such a consumption of 
other articles, that the actual loss to the revenue is only £633,000. Here is 
the state of the revenue for the two years of 1845 and 1846, ending the 5th 
ot January of each year. 

An abstract of the net produce of the revenue ot Great Britain, in the Years 


and Quarters ended the 5th of Jan., 1845, and the 5th ot Jan., 1846, show- 
ing the Increase or Decrease thereof, 


Years ended January 5. 





1845. 1846. Increase. Decrease. 
£ £ z 

SPMDUEDE. 600 ssitecnss 20,378,672 15,105,206 2.°73,466 
Excise 2.2000. 200000012,160,111 19,177,119 17,001 
| EERE TE 6,611,390 7,152,114 540,724 
WN 64664 es dued So - 4,216 438 4.2293,842 7,354 

Property Tax........ 5,191,596 5,026,570 165,026 
COS ae 675,000 731,000 56,000 

Crown Lands......-.-- 155,000 120,000 35,000 
Miscellaneous. .....-.- - 693,630 1,263,241 569,611 
oo 978,138 323,944 45,806 
ere ot 2 675,513 1,478,959 «603,446 

Total Income... ...51,235,538 50,601,988 1,839,942 2,473,492 

t Increase 1,839,942 





Decrease on the Year 633,550 

These tables are certainly important ; nor is the fact to be disputed that 
a reduction of daties on dutiable articles is not followed by a corresponding 
falling off in the receipts ofthe revenue. But there is one circumstance that 
we do not see Sir Robert Peel refers to, viz., the great prosperity among the 
people caused by the vast expenditure on railroads. When employment is 
abundantfor the people—especially forthe middle and working classes—their 
expenditure is increased by the expenditure of their extra earnings—for they 
naturally indulge in the additional use of tea, sugar, coffee, tobacco, wines, 
spirits, &c. Now itis known, that the expenditure in ery part of the 
country for railroads has been enormous, so much so, that all the idle have 
been employed. Recruiting for the army has been greatly impeded, and an 
increase of bounty has beeu found necessary to procare intelligent men for 
the artillery—so many of that class of persons being engaged in the rail- 
road surveys. Weare, then, inclined to think that a portion of the present 
prosperity is to be ascribed to the large disbursements from the purses of 
the capitalists forthe purposes to which we have just adverted. 

A’s respects the great measure of Sir Robert Peel for opening the ports of 
England to the grain of the whole world in three years, we have our doubts 
of its expediency or justice. We cannot be persuaded that it is right to 
come down so suddenly on the agriculture of the country with the whole 
weight of foreign competition. Foreign competition must produce a reduc- 
tion in the prices of wheat, or where is the use of resorting to the measure ? 
and if such be its effect, what is to be the fate of the farmer who has taken 
his lease for a period of seven or fourteen years !—what the fate of his land. 
lord, who relies on the rent for the maintenance of his family, which the far- 
mer will be now unable to pay? Since the alteration of the corn and pro- 
vision tariff in 1342, many of the long leases have been retaken at rents 
adapted to the scole of that tariff, because it was supposed, from the repeat- 
ed declarations of Sir Robert Peel, that the rates imposed by it would be 
permanent. Our own opinion has been, that if a further reduction in the 
duties of foreign wheat were necessary, such a reduction should be 
very gradual; but the reduction now proposed is not gradual, but sudden, 
and we fear will be injurious. The admission of Indian Corn duty free 
we have, as our resders well know, strenuously advocated, because that arti- 
cle is not cultivated in England, and because a cheap article of food from 
abroad is necessary for the labouring classes, and for the fattening of cat- 
tie. Butas regards wheat, which is emphatically the main reliance of the 
farmer for paying his rent, we do think it should have been spared for the 
present. The admission of beef, pork, cheese, butter, maize and buckwheat, 
is a great step, and should, in our opinion, have sufficed for a few years,— 
The interests of England are many and complicated, and one should not be 
unduly sacrificed to the other ; it is as unwise and unjust to render the agri- 
cultural interests tributary to the manutacturing, as it is the manufacturing 
to the agricultural—and the depressing of either for the aggrandizement of 
the other, is an injurious and fatal policy. The prosperity of both are co 
existent, coequal, and dependant'on each other. To preserve a just equilib- 
rium is the true policy. 

In our lest we expressed an opinion that the Premier’s measure would 
pass the Commons, and possibly the Lords; but it is certain that great ef. 
forts are making by the landed interest to defeat or modify the scheme in the 
upper house. The Times, Morning Chronicle, and Globe, are in favour of 
the Peel policy; while the Morning Herald, Post, and Standard, take the 
opposite side. The Dukes of Richmond, Buckingham, and most of the 
great landed proprietors are smitten with alarm, and are preparing to enter 
the field of opposition with ali their power. We shall be glad if they are 
able to effect such a modification in favour of wheat, as will make the reduc- 
tion of the duty on the foreign article more moderate, more gradual, and 
more conformable to what we think is the true interest of the country 





——— 


THE ADMISSION OF INDIAN CORN. 
It will be seen from what fell from Sir Robert Peel in his speech on the 


27th of January, that during the first impression of the potato panic in No- 


vember, it was urged on him to admit the maize; bat the objection 
to the measure then was, that the article was in the same category with 
barley oats &c. ; and that it was difficult to release one of these articles and 


not the others. And further, in calling on Parliament for an act of indemni- 


ty, it would have cost as mu expenditure of time and argument in obtain- 
ing the indemnity for one as for the whole. It was better, therefore, he urg- 
ed, tocall Parliament together early, and refer the whole question to it for 
decision. There was much force in this. 

Sir Robert Peel, it will be remarked, spoke of the oat in comparison with 
maize, as the nobler grain of the two. Sir Robert has never eaten hominy, 
the breakfast cakes, and the delicious puddings that ave made from the 
maize—compounds that can be no more extracted from rye, barley, and 
oats, than patriotism from Mr. O'Connell. Mr. O’Connel!, however, to do 
him justice, did make a speech in favour of the maize. If Sir Robert Peel’s 
meusure does become a Jaw and all the grains are admitted at a reduced or 
nominal duty, the Scotch and Irish will use the oatmeal rather than Indian 
corn, if it be equally cheap, because they are accustomed to it. | tian corn 
will not come speedily into use in Great Britain as a human tvod, unless it 
be torced by superior cheapness ; but it will immediately be used tor feed- 
ing and fattening cattle, and we anticipate for it, in the course of a few years, 
an enormous consumption. Ifthe consumption take place, it is immaterial, 
in a mercantile point of view, for what purpose it be consumed ; and as its 
introduction cheapens oats for meal and other grains of that class, which the 
people do like, then the motive of benevolence, which has induced so 
many persons to take an interest in the question,will be met and sat- 
isfied. Still, asthe intercourse of the two countries increases, the use 
of maize will be gradually introduced. Even now, without the reduction 
of any duty, it is employed by the Relief Committee in Dublin. We re- 
ceived by the last steamer a letter from a highly distinguished individual, a 
member of that Committee, of which the following are extracts :— 

Dublin, Jan. 31st, 1846. 
My Dear Sir— 


I was really delighted to receive your friendly letter aud the pam- 
phlet. We are beginning to receive our arrivals of Indian corn, and I shall 
take an opportunity hereafter of acqaainting you of the success it may ob- 


tain amongst the Irish as food. They are aa extraordinary peeple, for du- 


ring the last scarcity they absolutely refused to make use oi rice, and gave 





it to their pigs! 


The scarcity has been much exaggerated, fur the cold in the early part of 
December arrested the disease in the potatoes, but the late open winter has 
reprodaced it, and until the end of this month it is impossible to say to what 


extent the failure of the crop bas extended. The disease is certainly par- 


tial, and the best lands have suffered most. I fear there wil! be much want 


befure the next harvest. 


I think there can be no doubt, if Sir Robert Peel's bill passes, that Indian 
corn will become a favourite food in Great Britain, and ultimately it must 


prevail in Ireland. 


We have now to congratulate the people of the United States on the bril- 
Fresh and salted provisions of 
which this country has such abundance, are to be admitted into the ports of 
Great Britain duty free ; so also Indian corn, rye, and buckwheat, while the 
duty on butter and Cheese is to be reduced one half. This wil! bea glorious 
boon to the farmer, to the shipper, and the ship owner—for the demand for 
those articles in England is great, and will goon increasing with the in- 
crease of the population. The farmer of the United States will now obtain 
a fair remuneration for his toils, which has not been the case for many years. 
Nothing tends to obscure the brightness of the prospect but the clouds of 
discord thrown up by the Oregon questiou. We shall soon see whether 
the yeomanry of this country will permit such a paltry question to destroy 


liant prospect opening before them. 


the coming reality of the beautiful vision that is now opened before them. 


-_— 


overtures made for submitting the question to arbitration. These overtures, 
it is now known, have been definitively and totally rejected; and on the 





ground that proved so offensive to Great Britain en a former occasiona— 


dists, give up the country rather than go to war. This, however, is not 


tic as this ; but, nevertheless, the article in the Times of 3d cf January, re- 


ot peace and humanity throughout this wide country. 





at London, and the other to M. Pageot the French Minister at Washington 
Without these last, the merits of the case will not be understood. From 
them it is sufficiently apparent that France entered fully into the views of 
England in regard to the annexation of Texas. M. Pageot in fact is direct- 
ed to put himself in communicatiou with Mr. Pakenham, the new British 
Minister, and told that the object “is common to both legations. ° 

The gist of the case depends on the force that is to be given to the de- 
claration of M. Guizot—that the Government of France “ las never bad the 
least intention todo any thing hostile to the United States, or which might 
give to them a just sabject of offence.” 

This declaration Mr. King seems to suppose, forbade l'rance trom oppos- 
ing the annexation of Texas. How far such latitude of meaning deserves 
to be given to the expression, is, perhaps, with many, a matter of opinion 
We have done our daty by laying the entire correspondence before our 
readers. — 

THE OREGON DEBATE IN THE SENATE, 


The Courier and Enquirer, in commenting on the lack of historical know- 
ledge ot some of the members of the Senate, speaks thus of Senator Allen, 
the Chairman of the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

In a passage purporting to recite historically the incidents of Bona- 
parte’s menaced invasion of England we find these statements made by 
Mr. A:— 


Her strength (meaniog England ) against a continental invasi mm was to be 
found in a line of water 24 miles wide Well, sir; a great man appeared in 
the world, and put bimselfat the head of an insurgent mass of the French 





nation. You know his history. Among the things that he did was to take 
itas the axiom of his whole policy to curtail the colossal monopoly and ascene 
dency of Great Britain. It would be doing others injustice, however 
to say that he originated that policy, It was the same substance that 


tlt is impossiblé.to pronounce any opinion on the probable or possible 
result of the Oregon Question. The Queen’s government were, at the sailing 
of the last steamer, waiting the reply of the cabinet of Washington to the 


namely, because it would be admitting that Great Britain aad rights in Ore- 
gon which Mr. Polk and his cabinet positively deny. We are curious to 
learn how Sir Robert Peel will take this slap in the face. It is generally 
supposed that England will give in bye and bye, and do as Mr. Adams pre- 


quite so ceriain, especially if we give any weight to the declaration of the 
London Times. That journal is, by many persons in this country, supposed 
to speak the sentiments of the British Cabinet ; nay, some go so far as to as- 
sume that many of its leading articles are written by Sir Robert Peel and 
Lord Aberdeen themselves. Our credulity, however, is not juite so elas- 


commending that a proposal be made to accept the terms offered by Mr. 
Gallatin in 1826, has been on all hands referred to a government source. 
Now, if this article was written by Sir Robert Peel or Lord Aberdeen, it 
seems equally certain that those we insert to-day were so too. Of these 
latter articles—that of the 17th states distinctly that England will not give 
up the navigation of the Columbia; and that of the 2d of February inti- 
mates very plainly that slie will defend her rights by actual hostilities, if no 
other course be leftto her. Supposing, we say, that these articles do come 
immediately from the cabinet ministers of Great Britain, their import is of 
the deepest moment, and calls for the serious consideration of every friend 


*.* The correspondence between Mr. King, the American Minister at 
Paris, and M. Guizot, alluded to in our last, we have inserted to-day ; and 
we have added to it two letters from the latter—one to Count de St. Aulaire 
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was embraced in the Berlin edict which passed before the time of Bona- 








F e . . . . . . | tions 
in theChairman of the Committee of Forcigu Rela’ 

ofthe Boe wb ane .§.1 The Berlin edict passed belore the time of 
Bonaparte. And this from one professing to be an American vere tye  F 
about a debree, which, on the part of France, began that career of insult -~ 
wrong to neutral rights, and especially to the rights and commerce of the 
United States, that occupied so much attention—underwent such elaborate | 
discussion at the hands of some of ‘our Ls diplomatists and writers, and 

nging us into a war wi rance. ; 
"The Berlin oo was dated 21st November, 1806, from the capital of 
the King of the King of Prussia, theu occupied by the Emperor Napoleon - 
the head of his victorious troops, after the overwhelming overthrow of the 
whole Prussian army at Jena, and the successive combats that followed it 
within a few days. Napoleon had been nearly two years Emperor of = 
French. Mr. Hannegan who took the same side with Mr. Allen, but talke 
with more decorum, was not more fortunate in concealing ignorance, and 
that too of the subject under discussion—the Oregon territory. 

Hear him: ‘ . 

It is urged upon us that a compromise upon the parallel of forty-nine 
shouldbe accepted. Asi live, and as shall answer to my constituents, l 
would rather give away every foot of it. Let England possess Fuca Straits, 
commanding the entrance to Puget’s Sound, the entrance t the finest har- 
bours in the world, and what would the possessions of the adjacent coun- 
try be worth? She would hold us as completely under control as the trap 
holds the mouse. Sir, if we surrender above forty nine degrees, we give 
away every harbour that is worth any thing on the coast. There is no har- 
bour below which will afford shelter for the convoy of a fleet ofcanoes. | 

Congress have printed, we know not how many thousand maps of the 
territory and coasts of Oregon , after the accurate surveys of the Exploring 
Expedition, and a large edition of Greenhow s admirable memoir of Oregon 
All these explain, in the clearest manuer—as indeed a glance of the eye at 
the map will show—that the Straits of Fuca, (both shores) Admiralty Iniet, 
and Puget’s Sound, with all these beautiful, convenient and capacious har- 

bors, are south of the parallel of 49° , and yet a Senator in Cogan 
saye ‘if we surrender above 49°, we give away every harbor that 1s wort 
anything on the coast!’ 


From the Courier and Enquirer. 


Mr. Bucsanan, in one of his letters to Mr. Pakenwa™ upon the Oregon 
controversy, stated that a globe constructed in London by Mr. Malby, on 
forth the boundary line on the Pacific coast in accordance with the claims o 
the United States. 

The statement excited some attention in England, and one of the ma- 
nagers of the Society for the Diffusion of Usetul ete writes to a 
friend in Boston, that the globe was ordered by Mr. Everett for the Depart- 
ment of State; and Mr. Malby, the maker of it, says that, though Mr. E. 
did not tell him to insert the boundary as it appears, he was led to infer that 
it would be acceptable. eyes 

Mr. Everett has addressed a note to the Boston Advertiser in reference 
to the matter, denying that anything said by him could have led Mr. Malby 
to any such inference. He says the order was given to Mr. Miller, a Lon- 
don bookseller—who was simply directed to procure “ the largest and best 

lobe that could be found.” No other person was seen, and no other or- 
er was given, in reference to the matter; nor was the globe seen by Mr. 
Everett until it had been completed. 














So Mr. Malby, the globe maker of London, obsequiously falsifies geogra- | 
phy to please a customer. We have often complained of the unfairness of j 


map makers. Al] the maps now made in this country represent the en- isional studies, made her appearance on Monday evening in Shakspeare’s | 















into the paths of sober thought and beneficial reflection, amid the shoals and 
breakers of a demoralizing literature, which, like an overwhelming flood, 
seeks to destroy all that is pure and good. 

“Memoirs of the late Rev. Alexander Provdfit, D.D.,” by John For- 
syth,D.D. ‘This work,” says the preface, ‘ cannot fail to be read with 
peculiar interest ;” to this we assent most readily, and hope, still, in the 
words of the preface, ‘ that it may stimulate all who read it to the greater 
diligence in the work of faith, the labour of love, and the patience of 
hope.” 

“ Library of Select Novels,’ No. 75, contains part 2d of “ The Step-Mo- 
ther,” by J. P. R. James; and we can only repeat what we said last week, 
that this work is worthy of the author’s well earned reputation. 

‘ Kruitznor,” or the German’s Tale, by the author of the Canterbury 
Tales. Upon this story Lord Byron founded his popular play of ‘* Wer- 
ner;” and with all due respect and admiration for the genius and power 
of the noble poet, we have derived more pleasure from the perusal of this 
tale, than we ever did from the performance of the play in question ; we 
recommend it to all those who may not have been fortunate enough to 
possess the work. It will be found at the book store of E. Ferrett & Co., 
237 Broadway. 

Appleton’s Literary Miscetlany, No. 8.—“ History of the English Revo- 
tution of 1640,” commonly called the “ Great Rebellion,” by F. Guizot, 
Prime Minister of Frnnce. “ Every man who has had any experience in 
life knows how difficult a thing it is for one individnal thoroughly to com- 
prehend the character of another ; and when a nation applies itself to the 
study of its neighbours, the obstacles in the way of a just appreciation are 
infinitely multiplied,” yet, notwithstanding this difficulty Monsieur Guizot 
has traced with peculiar exactness the causes and effects of the English Rev- 
olution, and the mighty train of consequences which followed—and they 
are treated with that impartiality and candour which should ever be insep- 
arable from him who assumes to be the historian of another land and an- 











other people. The style is terse and polished, and bears the mark of a 
scholar, and a gentleman of keen observation and deep reflection. The 
work has been so thoroughly examined and so closely analyzed by the 
searching eye and pen of criticism that nothing remains for us but to re- 
commend it as a work worthy of a place in the library of all who feel an 
interest in the momentous events which characterised that period of Eng- 
land ’s history, and which now seems to be considered as the first great step 
towards the present state of liberty and civilization 
mend these volumes to public notice. 

New Music —E. Ferrett & Co. have sent us the following : 

“ Thou hast woven spell ,”"—words by George P. Morris, music by 
Anstin Phillips. 


We heartily com- 


THE DRAMA. 
Park Tueatre.—Miss Charlotte Barnes, after an absence of several 
years in England, where she has been successfully prosecuting her profes- 


| 


be produced. 
y & BE SOLD.—A valuable extensive Freehold Estate situated in Prine 


| Numbers 38, 39, 4¢, 41, and 42, which comprehend the parish of St. Patrick, in Kir 
} County. Also, Township No. 66, in the parish of St. George ; and also, one undiv 


{ taining in the whole trom eighty to one hundred thousand acres of land. 
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say of the superb picture of Tilly Slowboy and the “ babby.”—Truly it is 
the richest bit in the family groupe. We have had frequent occasions to no- 
tice this judicious actress, but her “ Tilly’’ is beyond all praise. With a 
scarcely an intelligible line in the part, she continues, by her inimitable ac- 
ting and bye-play, to convulse the audience with laughter all the time she is 
on the stage. And then there is the “infant Not,” verily itis a prodigy. To 
those who have enjoyed this exquisite tale in the perusal, we recommeud 
a doubie enjoymentin witnessing its admirable representation at the Park. 

“ Every Man in His Humour” is announced for next week. If this no- 
velty of “Rare Ben Jonson’s,” master-piece, well cast, fails to attract, we 
advise Mr. Simpson to give up the /egiéimace for awhile, and try some of 
the latest European novelties, produced in a style that the resources of his 
theatre, and the strength of his really talented stock eompany, may possibly 
render attractive. 

Bowery THeatre —A new national drama, by Mr. Baunister, called 
Arasapha or the last of the Delawares, has been running a successful career 
at this house during the week. 

OryMere Taeatre.—Benefits have been the order of the day, or rather 
week, at this establishment. Miss Roberts, a very pron.ising young actress, 
was rewarded by a bumper on Tuesday evening, when the old Olympic pet, 
Mrs. Timm, appeared in the burlesque on The Hunchback, sustaining her 
original part of Julia. She was most rapturously welcomed back to the 
scene of her former triumphs, and played the part with all her former gusio. 
Mrs. Timm is par excellence the very embodiment of extravaganza. The 
serious intensity of her Julia, with its rich under vein of burlesque, was 4 
unique and perfect specimen of this novel feature in the modern drama.— 
It is to be regretted that Mr. Mitchell cannot secure her permanent ser. 
vices. 

We perceive several novelties underlined as being in preparation. 

Cuatnaw Turatre.—The veteran Booth is engaged at this house, and 
appears this evening as Richard ITI. 


*_* The letter from “A Sabscriber"’ at Buffulo will appear next week. 


PARK THEATRE. 

The Publictis respectfully informed that Mr. Marble is engaged for a tew nights, and 

wiil make his first appearance in New York since his return from Europe, on Monday 
next. 

The Comedy of EVERY MAN IN HIS HUMOUR, is in rehearsal and will speedily 
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; ve t e Edward 
Island, Gulph of St. Lawrence, British North America, consisting of Townships, 





ided 
third part of the residue of Township No. 43, in East Parish, in the said County, con- 
This estate 

embraces on the North, between Twenty and Thirty miles of Sea Coast, in the Guiph oi 

St. Lawrence, the beautiful and expansive Bay of St. Peters, nine miles in length, by 

one in breadth, with sufficient depth of water for fishing and coasting vessels ; Savage 

Harbour, part of Hillsborough, and Mill Lake Rivers, are also embraced within its limits. 
| Tee soil he extensive tract of land may compete in quality with the soil generally ot 
this Island. 

About 20,000 acres are occupied by between 300 and 400 Tenants, with a Renta! of 
£1000 sterling and apwards, for a term of Forty Years, Tne residue of the Land on the 
several Townships, is unimproved, (except Morrell Farm,) covered with well preserved 
timber, consisting of Spruce, Fir, White and Black Hemlock, Juniper or Larch, White 
Yellow, and Black Birch, Oak, Ash, Elm, Beech, Rock, White Curled or Bird Eye Ma- 





' . P . Pr ple, fit for plank, deal, and railway timber for the Home or English Market, and also for 
tire Oregon Territory as being a portion of the United States. The same } Juliet, and was warmly received. She has since played Lady Teazle, Julia, | sb 


was the case in relation to the Northeastern Boundary—every map construc- 
ted for twenty years previous to tie compromise made by the Ashburton | 
treaty, embraced the whole tract claimed Ly America, within the bounda- 
ries of Maine—and thus were the rising gereration—fer the same prin- | 
ciple was extended to all the school atlasses—taught to believe in a practi- ' 
cal error. We may perhaps make some allowance for the exuberant patri | 
otism of American map makers, although we must utterly disavow a princi 
ple that carries with it an untruth. 


1 
' 


in the Hunchback, Beatrice, Letitia Hardy, in the Belle’s Stratagem, and 
Dou glas. 

Miss Barnes has made very rapid strides towards professional eminence 
since her last appearance in New York. She is perfectly conversant with 
stage business, and has really the expression of a veteran inthe art. Her 
conceptions are evidently the result of study and a vigorous mind, while her 
execution, bating some physical defects of harshness cf voice and limited 


But that an English map maker ; volume, is generally effective. 


should follow such a course to the prejudice of his own country, is alittle| Her balcony scene in Juliet was impassioned and striking—as was her | 
too bad ; and after this exposure we leave the worthy Mr. Malby to the | scene, upon hearing of Romeo’s banishment. Lady Teazle, we do not con- 


ip building, for which there are several commodious Ship Yards on the property new 
in the hands of the prop: ietor, with sunable buildings tor those establishments, at pre 
sent in use for that profitable branch of industry. 
There are five Saw Millsand one Grist Mill in operation onthe estate, (besides other 
rist or flour mills im the neighbourhood,) the latter two miles distant from Mo 
fouse, the seat of the Proprietor, and Morrel! Farm in his occupancy consisting 


rrell 
* 500 
acres (which may be enlarg 






ged to 10¢0 acres or more on occasion) in a high state of culti- 
vation with suitable buildings beautifully situated on the South side of St. Peters Bay, 
twenty-seven miles from Charlotte Town, the seat of Government and Capital of the Is- 
land, to which there is an eacellent road. Nuinerous other roads intersect this property 
in various directions to the extent of sixty miles and upwards, thus affording every ta- 
cility toa purchaser of locating Tenants or Settlers in the inte “ior of the Estate, with- 
outany expenditure of Capital for that end. Morrell River, one of the largest in the Is- 
Jand, has many branches and takes its serpentine course through Townships, Nos. Sv, 39 
and 40, a distance of upwards of twenty miles, and falls into St. Peters Bay ; it abounds 
with Salmon, Trout, Shell, and all other fish peculiar to the Island. The Charlotte 
Town Market ischiefly supplied with Salmon trom that Bay and River, ‘f'wo smailer 
rivers, the Midgel anit Marie have their sources ta this 





solace of his own feelings. —— 

*.* The Times of the 26th of January contains a long article defending 
Mr. Pakenham from the blame thrown upon him by Sir Robert Peel and 
Lord John Russel!. The following is the closing paragraph -— 


“We believe Mr. Pakenham has acted as he ought to have acted on 
euch an emergency. Even if he has erred, much allowance should be made 
for the errors of one whose every word and deed “is scrutinized with the 
most critical minuteness of jealousy—who has no other support than his 
own self-reliauce—and the exigencies of whose position demand trom him 
a directness aud promptitude of action inconsistent with appeals to distant 
authority and remvte counsel. Sach allowance should be made for the er- 
rors of every diplomatist. It should, therefore, be made fur any which Mr. 
Pakenham may have committed. But it is not clear to us that he has com- 
mitted any.” a 
TIMBER DUTIES. 

In the House of Commons, Sir R. Peel states to the House his proposed re- 
duction of the duties on timber, His p'an would be to ultimately reduce 
the differential duties on foreign timber from 25s. to 15s., but he did not 


sider equally effective. It lacked the playful satire and the unconstrained 
liveliness of this char ming creation. 
partakes decidedly of the old school of tragedy. 
particular to her gifted mother is so extraordinary, that we had some diffi- 
culty in realizing that twenty years had passed over our heads, and that we 
were not again witnessing the personation of Juliet, &c.—by the veritable 
Mrs. Barnes, once the leading favourite at the Park. 

Miss Barnes has acquired a Jiterary reputation apart from her standing as 
an actress; and she very wisely produced one of her dramatic progeny, to 
increase the attraction of her engagement.—“ The Angel of the Attic,” an 
adaptation from the French by this talented young actress, was acted on Tues- 
day evening—Miss Barnes sustaining the heroine, Mariette Guerin. The 
piece is spirited in the language, and deeply interesting in plot—and was well! 
received. 


We regret that Miss Barnes has not been favoured with better houses 








penpose todvu so immediately. He would, when he brought the question 
orward, move that from the 5th of April, 1837, the duty should be reduced 
by the sum of 5s., and that a further reduction of 2s, should be made on the 
Sth of April, 1848. Upon sawn timber, the reduction would be 63. in 1847, 
and another 6s. in 1348. On the smaller descriptions of timber, such as 
oars, spars, &c., the reduction would be proportionate ; but he would re- 


serve his opinion as to whether the reduction of those duties should not be 
almost immediate. —— 


AUGUSTA MAYWOOD. 


This extraordinary dancer, we learn by the late arrival, has made her 
debut at Vienna, and be en received with great favour by the public. She 
has the option of taking [a year’s engagement in that city on most advanta- 
geous terms. ‘The following is an extract of a letter received from her. 


‘* Vienna, Dec. Ist, 1845. 

“1 promised to write w you on my arrival here, bat | thought it better to 
wait until after my debut, which has taken place with the greatest success, 
here in the native city of Fanny Ellsle-—and they prefer me to her—there- 
fore you may judge of my success. I was engaged for two months—but to 
stay for a year if | pleased, and the arrangement suited me ; I have not yet 
determined: | shall do so in the course of the month, and [ think I shall re- 
mai»), as I please so much and appear to be so great a favourite ”’ 


NEW WORKS. 
Wiley §& Putnam's “ Library of Choice Reading,’ Nos. 56 and 57, are 
devoted to “ Keats’s Poetical Works.” We have no doubt these poems will 


find readers and admirers here, as they have in England ; in this belief we 
commend them to public notice. 


Harper §& Brothers —‘‘ A System of Logic, Ratiocinative and Inductive,” 
being a corrected view of the Principles of Evidences and Methods of Sci- 
entific Investigations, by John Stuart Mill. This is a work of very high 
pretensions, requiring patient and serious deliberation and examination— 
an analytical notice of such a book, therefore, cannot, we presume, be ex- 
pected in the narrow space which can only be set apart in the columns of a 
weekly journal. Devoted, as it must necessarily be, to matier of importance 
and utility—light re ading, amusement, passing events, and variety,—to the 
weighty quarterly the task properly belongs. To the grave scholar.the deep 
thinker and the statesman. It must be a desideratum of no comm m0 value; 
but we may question whether the great balk of the human family who 
pursue the ordinary business of life, or the general reader, will conceive it 


a boon, though the ¥ may consider it an addition 
objections, and 


work is chara t 


contess, that w 


N twithstanding theses 
the want of space alluded to, we feel bound to say that the 
rised by great ability ; yet, at the same time, we are free to 


deductions, Or his mode of treating the various points of subject matter ; but 
a8 We err in our views of his reasoning sometimes, we recommend the book 
to all who have a desire to examine Mr. Mill's treattnent of logic and phi- 
osophy, being uvable to give more than a passing notice. ' 

We cannot too highly praise the worthy and enterprising publishers for 
he introduction of works of real value, works calculated to lead the mind 


; | sibly touching. 


caanot always agree with the author ia his propositions and | 


during the week. The season, however, is the worst in the year. We can- 
not refrain from expressing our hopes that this young lady may meet with en- 
couragement from her own couatrymen, in the prosecution of her ardnous 
profession, and with the same feelings of respect for her talents, we would 
advise her attention to the important fact, tharevery leading member of the 
histrionic art should not be insensible to, viz: that a complete change has 
gradually taken place in the public taste. The elaborate artificial and con- 
ventional stage style has now few admirers, and simply because it is conven- 
tional and artificial. Audiences see through it, and they sit unmoved by its 
effects. If we had the power of directing the studies of a young actor, we 
would say avoid conventionalities. The only method to secure success on the 
stage in the present day, is to be striking and natural. If Miss Barnes 
could re-model her style to the taste of the age, we think that her success 
would be certain—she has so many of the elements requisite to make an 
actress. In her present state, she only attains to respectability, that fatal 
point which is a barrier to the attainment of excellence. 

Mr. Vandenhoff has ably sustained Miss Barnes during the week. This 
gentleman, although not a great actor, is at all times a pleasing one. 

Dickens's delightful Christmas Tale has been produced during the week, 
and bids fair to become as great a favourite on the stage, as it is in the perusal. 
We have seldom witnessed a more delightful domestic drama, than this 
same “Cricket on the Hearth” as it is represented at the Park. The manage. 
ment has put it upon the stage with great care, and the actors engaged in it, 
are without exception allexcellent. The dramatic adapter has been extreme- 
ly felicitous in arranging the scenes, preserving,as far as practicable, the spirit 
of Dickens’s language, and making the situations dramatic and telling. It is 
perhaps too essentially Euglish in its character, to be thoroughly apprecia- 
ted by American audiences, but there isa truthful natural freshness ubout 
the whole affair that must fiad a sympathy in every spectator. 

The actors, as we have said, were all good, several of them excellent. 
| Nothing can be better than the portrait of Caleb Plummer by Bass; it is a ve- 
| ritable copy of the original. There is a philosophy and a moral, conveyed 
by his inimitable personation of the poor, meek, heart-stricken dependent 
| ofa purse-proud and despotic task-imaster, that, to our minds, is inexpres- 








His scene with his blind but fondly loved daughter, drew 


down repeated bursts of applause, in which Miss Crocker's delightfully | m.- 
| touching embodiment of the blind Bertha, took its well merited share. | 


This young lady is certainly making rapid stricesin publicestimation. Her 


| Bertha is a beaatifulspecimen of quiet touching simplic ity Let 


her es- 
chew convention 


tlisms, and her fatare career, will bea bright one 
irs. Knight was the “dear Dot,’—bustling, active, and devoted—not 
| quite realizing the charming Dot of the tale—but who cculd !—yet coming 
69 near to it as to be a delightful substitute. Andrews was the bluff, burly 
Jobn Perybingle, & part exactly suited to his powers His ecenes, when 
doubting the affection of his wife, were powerfully given. Fisher hits off 
Tackleton with a breadth of colouring and skill that was 


. : perfe ctly artisti- 
cal. Mr. Bland makes the most of young Plumuer. 


But what shall we 


Indeed the style of this lady’s acting | 
Her resemblance in thie | /#nd,and whether regarded as a profitable investment of capital fora private 


pregerty and flow into St. Peters 
s along the Sea Board of this es- 
ings, and Gasperaux, in their re- 
whicb undertaking, capital if judiciously 


Bay :—A very valuable salt water fishing ground exten 
| tate, where lagge quantities of Codfish, Mackarel, Heri 
| Spective seasons, are annually caught, and i I 
applied, may be most profitably employed. 

This estate is the most extensive and splendid that has been offered for sale in this Is- 

rentietman 
| or Of one extensively engaged in Commerce, it cannot fail to be equally « ligible. é 
| ‘The proprietor having been resident upon the Estate for more than forty years, great 
| care, of course, has been taken by him. in the preservation of timber, as well asin its gen- 
| eral improvement; but who has now arrived ata period of lite when the pleasures de 
rived trom the possession of property cease ; is therefore desirous of disposing of it. Ite 
{ various boundaries have been at great expense, recently, accurately defined by competent 
surveyors. 
Half the consideration money may remain on the security of the Estate by Mortgage, 
| if required by the purchaser. . 
| Lithographic Maps of Townships, Nos. 3%, 49, 40, 4 
| St. Patrick; and plans of F bale deweny Nos. 66, and 45, may be seen on application to 

WILLIAM FORGAN, of Charlotte Town, in Prince Edward Island, Esquire, Barrister 
at Law, by whom ali particulars regarding the Estate, will be made known to intending 
vurchasers, and to Andrew Colville, Esquire, or Edward Irving, Esquire, 9 Fenchurch 

uildings, London, or Edward Worrell, Esquire, 55 Cambridge-street, Connaught 
Square, London, . 

Prince Edward Island, 26th January 1846. 


1, and 42, comprising the parish of 


| 


feb 28 5m, 
YOUNG LADY from Europe, capable of giving instruction in Modern Languages, 
. Music, &c., is desirous of obtaining a situation as governess in a private family, no 
objection to go South. Address post paid, to X. ¥. Z., Post Oflice, New York. 





7} DUCATION.—SC HOOL FOR YOUNG GENTLEMEN.—TIE REY. JOHN 
4 BURKE’S Classical and Mercantile Boarding and Day School, Baton Rocue, 
Louisiana, will be open for the reception of Pupils on the 5th January 1846, a 
Terms for Boarders $250 per aunum, Day Boarders $150. No Boarding pupil will b« 
taken fora shorter period than one year. Books and stationery to be furnished by pa- 
rents. Vacation from 15 h August tothe I<t October, - 
TERMS OF TUITION.—For day pupils in the elementary Branches of an English 
education, (spelling, reading, writing and arithmetic,) Three Dollars per month ; classics 
and mathematics, Five Dollars per month ; modern languages, with classical and other 
studies, Seven Dollars per month. 
REFERENCES.—The Right Bev. Leonidas Polk, D.D., Bishop of the Diocese of 
Louisiana; the Rev. Francis L. Hawkes, D.L., Rector of Christ's Church, New Orleans; 
the Rev. Daniel S. Lewis, Rector of Grace Church, St. Francisville; the Rev. W. %. La- 
| ey, D.D., Rector of the Southern Institute for Young Ladies, Jackson, La.; the Rev. 
| Charles Goodrich, Rector of St. Paul's Church, New Orleans; the Hon. J. G, Campbell, 
Geu. P. A. Morse, James Taylor and Charles Ballard, Esq., Natchitoches; John K. 
| Eigec, Esq., Dr. Davidson, Alexandria; Judge Overton, and fion, G. B. King, Ophelov 
{ sas; Judge Nichols, Donaldsville; D. D. Avery, and John Phillips, Esqs. , Baton Rove 
| The Hon. Thomas Butler, and Dr. Ira Smith, St. Francisville. t 


| 








feb. 28 St. 


QTATE CONVENTION.—STATE OF NEW YORK, ss.—We, the Secretary of 
2 State, the Comptroller and the Treasurer of the said State, having formed a Board 
of State Canvassers, and baving in conformity to the 
act recommending a Convention of the people of the State,” passed May 13, 1845, canvas- 
| sed and estimated the whole number of votes or ballots given for and against the said 
roposed “‘ Convention,” at a general election held in the said State on the fourth day of 
| Horeatber, in the year 1845, according to the certified statements of the said votes or 
ballots received by the Secretary of State im the manner directed by the said act do bere 
| by determine, declare, and certify that the wheie number of votes or ballots given under vir- 
! tue of the said act, was two Lendvedand forty seven thousand, one hundred and seventeen ; that 
of the said number, two hundred and thirteen thousand, two hundred and fifty-seven votes or 
| ballots were given against the said Convention :—And it appearing b¥ the said canvass 
| that a majority of the votesor ballots given as aforesaid, are for a Convention the said 
| canvassers do farther certify and declare that a Convention of the people of the said State 
| will be called accordingly; and that an election for Delegates to the said Convention, will 
be held on the last Tuesday of Aprii, in the year 1846, to meet in Convention at the 
Capitol, in the city of Albany, on the first Monday in June, 1946, pursuant to the provis 
ions of the aforesaid act of the Legislature. , . 
Given under our hands at the Secretary ot State's office, in the city of Albany, on the 
twenty-sixth day of November, in the year of our Lord, one 
and forty five. 


rovisions of the act entitled. “ Ao 


thousand eight hundred 


N. 8S. BENTON, Secretary of State 
A. C, FLAGG, Comptroller. 
BENJAMIN ENOs, Treasurer, 
Srate of New York, Secretary’s Orvice.—t certify th: preceeding to be a true 
copy of an original certificate of the Board of State Canvassers, on file in this office. 
Given under my hand and seal of office, at the city of Albany, the ; 
September, in the year ofour Lord, one thx 


: twenty-sixth day of 
usand eight hunded and forty-five. 
N. 8. BENTON, Secretary of State. 





| STATE oF New Work, Secretary's Orrice, ? 
: : ‘ Albany, January, 28th, 1846. 5 
| BTo THE SHERIFF OF THE CounTY oF New Yorx.—Sir: Notice is hereby given, that 
pursuant to the provisions of the act entitled, «An act recommending a Convention of 
{ the People of this State, passed May 13, 1845, an election will be held on the last Tues lay 
| of Aprilnext, in the several cities and counties of this State, ta choose Delegates tot 
Convention tobe heid pursuant to the pr son- of the aforesaid act and the certificates 
above recited. 





The number of Delegates ¢ 








lv inty of New York will be the a 
u ber of embers of Assemb y trom the said county. 
Res-nectfaily Yours 
| N.S. BEN'TON, Secretary of State. 
; SHerire’s Ovrrice, New York, February 7, 16 
Phe above is published pursuant to th tice of the Secretary of State, and the req 
nts of the statute in such case made and provided for. WM. JONES 
. s Sherif of the City and County of New Y 
te All the public newspapers ty will publish the above oace eacl 
} week until election, and then hand t is for advertising the same, so | y 
| may be laid before the Board of Supervisors a passed for payment 
} See Revised Statutes, vol. 1, chep. vi., tid {, article Sd, part Ist, page 140 
{ febig t E. 
| JOSEPH GILLOTT’s STEEL PENS.— The subscriber is constantiv receiv of 
tresh supplies of every description of the above well known popular P. ns. A large 
stock is constantly kept en hand, consi g « Patent, Magnum Bonum, Damascus d 
Double Damascus Barrel Pen ; Princ pality, each extra fine, fine, and medium point 
4 phic (illustrated cards), Peruvian, New York Fountain, Ladies’ Patent, Prince rt, 
; Queen's Own, Baroolal, Victoria, and Schor i Pens, on cards and boxes of on * 
each ; together with an excellent article for school use, the Colleviate Pen, and the ¢ 
ton Pen (on illustrated cards and in boxes), which possess strength, elastic'tyv and fineness 
of point, admirably suited to light and rapid hands. Very cheap Pens in boxee—Holders 
of every description—all which are offered at iow rates. and the attention of purchasers 
solicited by HENRY JESSUP, Importer, 91 John. corner of Gold street. 





Canana dealers will at all times &nd ag sortment for sale try 
an 24 Mr JAMES FOX, Masti 
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